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OUR FIFTIETH BIRTHDAY 


Nov. 17, 1896-1946 
Dear Readers: 


On November 17 the Pennsylvania Game Commission was fifty years old. 


In the following eight pages Hon. Ross L. Leffler, President of the Com- 
mission, tells of the progress made through those years. It is a story filled 
with sacrifice and determination. It is a testimonial, not to us, but to those 
farsighted pioneers who blazed and helped smooth the trail for us. 
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ARE WE OVERSELLING OUR WILDLIFE? 


(Editor’s Note: The following observations by Frank Dufresne, who is Public Relations 
man for the Federal Fish and Wildlife Service, is worthy of your consideration.) 


The tremendous upsurge of interest in field and stream recreation during the past 
few years is proof enough that the outdoor columnist wields a mighty pen. Without 
question his written messages have made many new hunters and fishermen; they have 
added to the average man’s ability to shoot a buck, bring down a duck, creel a trout. 
Hints from the columnist have made John Doe wiser in woodcraft, more skilled in 
angling. 


But what has the outdoor writer done for the wildlife itself? 


Have his writings put more game in the cover? Have they placed more fish in the 
stream? Honestly, now, has the material in his columns helped produce game and fish 
in proportion to his tips on how to destroy it? 


The outdoor writer should ask himself still more questions. 


Has he been content merely with telling people the best places to go hunting and 
fishing? Has he believed his duty was done when he helped his readers kill more birds, 
catch more fish? Has his efforts mainly been toward cropping more and yet more 
of the wildlife resource? 


If that is the extent of his column he sheuld, in all fairness to the game, find 
himself another job. Because he is a long ways from performing the real functions 
of an outdoor writer. 


Sure, he is against poaching and lawlessness. He is for feeding wildlife in the 
winter. He is all for giving the game a break generally. We all are. 


But at the dizzy rate that hunting and fishing pressure is increasing, the outdoor 
writer must broaden the scope of his work. His job has become bigger. It has become, 
in fact, a mission. 


é 


Does the outdoor writer carp and grouse about the regulations in his column? Does 
he not know that this dissatisfaction, spreading down through his readers, encourages 
violations? 


On the other hand, does he preach the gospel of habitat improvement, of fence rows 
thick with cover, of weed patches and grassy swales, of clean waters? Does he praise 
the farmer who makes his acres a better place for game? Does he rally his readers 
to fight against drainage and pollution? Does he teach a little natural history, a little 
more appreciation of the great out of doors? Does the creed of good conservation, of de- 
cency, and compliance with the game laws weave itself through his writings day after 
day until it becomes the accepted procedure? 


Today, we are nearly everywhere fighting a losing fight with our wildlife populations. 
We have to face it. For the most part hunters and anglers are increasing while 
game stocks are slipping. The situation, reviewed as a whole, calls for radical revamp- 
ing. It calls for the outdoor writer to bend more effort in behalf of the game—less 
to instructing people how to kill it. 

Unless the outdoor writer places more accent on wildlife management, he is in real 
danger of selling a product he can’t deliver. 
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Two pioneers of the conservation program in Pennsylvania, both former Members of the Game Commission. Hon. Wm. B. MeCaleb. 84, of 
Harrisburg, left, who served from 1911 to 1924. Hon. John M. Phillips, 85, Pittsburgh, who helped establish the Commission in 1895, and who 
later served from 1905 to 1923. Both men attended the Field Day Celebration at the Department’s Training School at Brockway on September 
28 when this picture was taken. 
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FIFTY YEARS OF PROGRESS 


By ROSS L. LEFFLER, President 


Pennsylvania Game Commission 


N November 17 the Pennsylvania Game 

Commission celebrates its 50th Birth- 
day—fifty long years fraught with ups and 
downs, successes and failures, trials and 
tribulations, condemnations and commenda- 
tions. No golden wedding anniversary ever 
embodied more of the diversities or adver- 
sities of life than those which challenged 
the Commission in its herculean task of 
bringing back wildlife to a Commonwealth 
nearly denuded of it. 

Hectic is a mild description of the earlier 
years—especially those years before the 
Commission was authorized in 1895—when 
John M. Phillips, of Pittsburgh, lovingly re- 
ferred to as Pennsylvania’s “Grand Old Man 
of Conservation,” and his sportsmen friends 
fought tooth and nail to culminate their 
ideal. Although they were beaten again and 
again by politicians who feared a Game 
Commission would prove a stumbling block 
to their own interest, they remained un- 
daunted and determined. Finally the poli- 
ticians had to bow before the vigor and 
purpose of those farsighted pioneers. But 
they did so with litle grace, failing even to 
provide funds to operate the new agency. 

Even this did not discourage the sports- 
men or the first Commission members; they 
continued their agitation for funds until 




















































(Turn page) 


Contrast the Modern Game Protector at the 
right, think in terms of 1509 of these well ed- 
cated, well informed officers, then try to appreci- 
ate the problems of the early day Commissioners 
by analyzing the lower picture carefully. At left 
you see Dr. Joseph Kalfbus, a Harrisburg dentist 
who served as Secretary from 1898 to 1919. At his 
right is his effice and Staff consisting of Wilbur 
W. Cramer, now Superintendent of Training with 
32 years service, Granville E. Wood, Charles E. 
Brewster, and Seth Gordon, present Executive 
Director, and successor to Pr. Kalbfus. Mr. Gor- 
don served from 1913 to 1926 and from 1936 to 
date, returning in 19°6 following ten years’ service 
in the National Field. The photo was taken in 
1915. 
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Refuge Keepers in early days had no modern homes such as the one shown below. The 
one at the top, at Game Refuge No. 1, was just about 12 miles from the nearest school and 
store. Making that trek was no child’s play for the keeper. As time went on and more 
money became available, these old buildings were replaced with more livable headquarters. 
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protectors often patrolled the areas assigned them 
on horseback. 





the General Assembly finally appropriated 
in 1897 the paltry sum of $800 for the fol- 
lowing two-year period—an amount hardly 
sufficient to pay for postage and incidentals. 
In 1899 the same amount was allocated. 

No one will ever know to what extent the 
first and subsequent Commissioners dug 
down in their jeans to help the cause along. 
Inspired with an altruism which brooked 
no defeat, they managed somehow to keep 
their heads above water. 

The first Commissioners were appointed 
November 17, 1896, and included William M. 
Kennedy, Allegheny; Charles Heebner, Phila- 
delphia; Irving A. Stearns, Wilkes-Barre; 
John H. Warden, Harrisburg, E. B. Westfall, 
Williamsport; and Coleman K. Sober, Lewis- 
burg. 

They chose as their first president William 
M. Kennedy, an enthusiastic sportsman and 
former Mayor of the City of Allegheny. For 
temporary secretary they secured the serv- 
ices of Dr. B. H. Warren, State Ornithologist, 
who served until 1898 when Dr. Joseph 
Kalbfus, a Harrisburg dentist, took over the 
tiller and steered the administrative ship 
ably and efficiently until his untimely death 
at a railroad crossing in 1919 while looking 
over some game lands. 

It was due to the tremendous farsighted- 
ness of the early Commissioners and Doctor 
Kalbfus, their devotion to duty and ability 
to anticipate and overcome obstacles, that 
the real cornerstone of Pennsylvania’s con- 
servation program was laid. Doctor Kalbfus 
served the Commission for a number of 
years without salary, working at his pro- 
fession during the day and attending to his 
official duties at night or on days away from 
his dental chair. 

In 1901 a sympathetic legislature increased 
the Commission’s ‘appropriation to $3,000, 
and in 1903 it was jumped to $12,000. The 
latter was a God-send. 

During all this time many problems beset 
the Commission. It not only lacked suffi- 
cient funds with which to operate, it lacked 
effective laws to combat the vicious elements 
which had combined to decimate the supply 
of wildlife at the turn of the century. It 
began by stopping market hunting, which 
was practiced on a scale so large the market 
stalls of metropolitan cities were often glut- 
ted with the carcasses of deer and other 
game, many of which rotted by the carload. 
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It had to secure legislation against all 
kinds of devilish and ingenious devices used 
to kill or capture game, such as snares, pit- 
falls, nets, set-guns, swivel guns and other 
contrivances which in the aggregate took 
an alarming toll of an already diminished 
wildlife population. 

It subsequently stopped the use of artifi- 
cial lights and automatic guns in hunting, 
and prohibited the use of bait in attracting 
wild creatures to the slaughter. 

It did these and many other things even 
though handicapped by lack of money and 
personnel. Only a handful of game pro- 
tectors could be employed in the beginning 
and they were allowed one-half of the pen- 
alties they collected in order to stimulate 
interest in their work and help further com- 
pensate them for their services. 

The job of the “game warden” was no 
cinch in bygone days. Law enforcement 
was a difficult and dangerous task. Hardly 
a week passed without an assault of some 
kind upon the protectors. In 1904 five officers 
were shot at and three actually shot. In 
1906 fourteen were shot at and seven ac- 
tually shot, three of whom where killed and 
three very seriously wounded. Even the 
influence of the Mafia or ‘black hand,’ an 
organization founded in Italy more than 
1200 years ago, was employed to exact “ven- 
geance” upon officers for having appre- 
hended members of their order. 

Most of the difficulty in early day law 
enforcement was caused by unnaturalized 
foreigners, many of whom were ignorant 
of the law; others had been law-breakers 
in their native land. They persisted in 
killing songbirds and hunting on Sundays. 
Frequently Game Protectors were met by 
scores of these people who would come to 
the aid of one of their number armed with 
picks, iron bars, guns, knives, anything they 
could lay their hands upon. 

Finally in 1909 a law was passed for- 
bidding unnaturalized foreign born residents 
in the Commonwealth to hunt or shoot or 
even own a gun. This proved a big help 
in curbing the violator. Later, in 1915, an- 
other act was passed prohibiting aliens from 
owning or possessing dogs. 

In spite of the trials and tribulations in law 
enforcement, every attempt was made to 
deal fairly with the violator. This was re- 
sponsible to a great extent in gaining the 


(Turn page) 


Bears were trapped and released years ago in 
in an effort to establish the animals in new sec- 
tions. Here bruin is being released in the South 
Mountain section near Pine Grove Furnace back 
in 1920. At the right is a log pen used to cap- 
ture bears for restocking. The man in the center 
‘s Harry VanCleve, and right, the late Chauncey 
Logue, both successful on bear trappers. 
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Although elk were stocked in goodly numbers throughout their limited range they did 
not increase materially. Only 98 were legally killed from the first open season in 1923 until 
the season finally closed permanently in 1932. In foreground, left to right, are Charley 
Batcheler, former Centre County Game Protector; Harry Wingard, former refuge keeper; 
Woodie Kelley, first field supervisor; and Charles B. Baum, special enforcement officer. 


The Commission’s first big problem was to restore deer which were virtually exterminated 


at the turn of the century. The animals were gradually brought back through the game 
refuge system and the application of wise laws for their protection. 
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Game Protectors were first selected by competitive examination in 1924. Then a Training 
School was established in 1936, the fourth class of which is now undergoing a year’s in- 


struction. 
are ex-servicemen. 
field organization at Mt. Gretna in 1930. 


Below are the members of. this first postwar class, numbering 30—26 of whem 
At the top former Adjutant General Frank D. Beary inspects the 





confidence of the people. Doctor Kalbfus in 
his 1906 Report to the Commission made a 
comment that became the guiding creed of 
the Department.’ He wrote “I am proud to 
be able to look’ each member of the Com- 
mission or any other person in the eye and 
to say, without fear of successful contradic- 
tion, that we have tried in all ways to be 
fair and just to all men; that we have tried 
to interpret the law fairly, and according to 
what we consider its spirit rather than its 
literal wording; that we have allowed no 
officer to use his position to persecute rather 
than prosecute, or to wrong anyone, and 
have shown no partiality to any living per- 
son for any reason.” This policy, fortunately, 
has endured throughout the years and is 
just as rigidly adhered to now as it was 
then. 

Law enforcement progressed slowly from 
1904, when there were only nine full-time 
game protectors and 46 deputies until 1919 
when the Commission was authorized to em- 
ploy up to 80 regular officers. Supervisors 
were subsequently appointed to- oversee the 
work of game protectors and refuge keepers 
who were commissioned to look after lands 
leased and purchased for wildlife sanctuary. 


The first effort to eliminate politics from 
entering into the selection of field employees, 
and at the same time encourage the highest 
type of individual to make a life-time pro- 
fession of wildlife protection and restoration, 
began in 1924 when the Commission started 
selecting its regular salaried field employees 
by competitive examination. This practice 
was continued until the Commission’s Train- 
ing School was established on a :permanent 
basis in 1936. - 

As of this writing the fourth Training 
School class is now undergoing its one year 
of training at the School near Brockway, 
Jefferson County—thirty of the finest poten- 
tial game protectors ever to dedicate them- 
selves to the cause of conservation. These 
thirty, twenty-six of them GI’s from World 
War II, were selected by stiff oral, mental 
and physical examination from a competing 
group of 183 candidates. 

Today there are seven divisions com- 
prising a total of 150 districts in the field 
organization. Each division is headed by 
a Feld Division Supervisor and a technical 
assistant. Each district is looked after by 
a competent officer. No longer is there a 
distinction between game protectors and 
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refuge keepers. Graduates fram the Train- 
ing School are well equipped to handle al] 
undertakings of the Commission, including 
law enforcement, game management, public 
relations and numerous other activities. The 
older men also have acquired the same al] 
around knowledge by participating in re- 
fresher courses at the School from time to 
time. 

In addition to the ex-servicemen now at 
the school, 53 of the regular field force and 
10 of the office staff served meritoriously in 
World War II. A few likewise saw service 
in the first World War. Many of them were 
either commissioned or non-commissioned 
officers during these conflicts. 

Because of the difficulties in securing ade- 
quate appropriations the State Sportsmen’s 
Association, motivated and inspired by the 
continued efforts of John M. Phillips, had 
been advocating a license law prior to 1913 
However, they encountered as much opposi- 
tion, if not more, on that score as they did 
when they fought to have a Game Commis- 
sion established. This was opposed because 
the organized market hunters and law vio- 
lators were strongly lobbying against it 
Long and bitter especially was the fight 
between an association which opposed the 
law editorially and otherwise in its official 
organ, and the proponents of the measure 
who equally and, as time later proved, more 
effectively sang its laurels through its own 
magazine “In the Open.” 

The very pages of these two publication: 
crackled with the fire that motivated their 
purposes, yet it can truthfully be said that 
once the law was finally established, - once 
all the hunters realized the full import it 
would have on their future sport, bygones 
were bygones and a richer, fuller, more 
appreciative understanding of the real cause 
for which they were fighting prevailed. 

Few people today know that John M 
Phillips, himself appointed a Commissioner 
in 1905, finally went to see Colonel Theodore 
Roosevelt who was enthusiastic about the 
license idea. The Colonel wrote a_ strong 
letter recommending it to the sportsmen of 
Pennsylvania. This letter was photographed 
and sent throughout the state and is credited 
with having had considerable influence in 
overcoming the opposition. Anyhow, the 
Legislature of 1913 passed a $1.00 resident 
hunter’s license law which was immediately 





Beavers were protected in 1903. From 1917 Ww 
1924 approximately 50 were stocked in suitable 
areas. From 1934 to date seasons have been de- 
clared (except in 1935) annually, and over 21,000 
broadtails have been taken during that period. 
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approved by Governor John K. Tener. A 
total of 305,028 licenses were sold that first 
year. Although a number of states had 
such a law, Pennsylvania was probably the 
first to incorporate in the act the stipulation 
that monies derived therefrom were to be 
set aside in a separate fund to be used ex- 
clusively by the Commission for carrying on 
its various activities. This fund was known 
as the Game Fund. Later the license fee was 
increased to $1.25, then to $2.00, the current 
fee for all kinds of hunting and trapping. 
The Commission was faced not only with 
the problem of disrespect for the game law; 
it was concerned equally as much with the 
task of providing sanctuary for wildlife, 
especially deer, which had reached a low 
ebb at the turn of the century. It began by 
establishing game refuges on State Forest 


Lands in 1905. The first refuge was estab-. 


lished in Clinton County that year; the 
following year two more havens were created 
in Clearfield and Franklin Counties. By 
the latter part of 1915 ten such refuges 
totalling. more than 21,000 acres were set 
apart on State Forest Lands. They ranged 
in size from 1,700 to 3,100 acres, and although 
not originally so intended, proved to be 
mainly valuable as deer and bear refuges. 
Various tracts were also leased to provide 
refuges and public hunting grounds in 
regions where there were no State Forests. 

In 1919 legislation enabled the Commis- 
sion to purchase lands from the Game Fund 
and a portion of each license fee was sub- 
sequently earmarked for this purpose. The 
Commission now has almost 1,250,000 acres 
under control for wildlife and refuge pur- 
poses, four of which are open for every 
acre closed. This includes 190 unit blocks 
of state game lands comprising 838,000 acres 
in 63 counties. The Commission now main- 
tains over 1,200 refuges ranging in size from 
a few acres to 2,000 or more. The ultimate 
goal for game lands is from 1,000,000 to 
1,500,000 acres. 

The first and only wild waterfowl refuge 
was established in the Pymatuning Reservoir 
in 1935. It comprises 3,670 acres. On it is 
a large museum containing one of the finest 
collection of mounted waterfowl] and shore- 
birds ever displayed under glass. There 
thousands of summer visitors learn to iden- 
tify the birds firsthand, then observe their 
live counterparts from the specious, well- 
kept grounds around the museum. 

In the spillway thousands upon thousands 
of carp vie with the ducks for bread thrown 
to them by interested spectators. The ducks 
often actually walk on the backs of the 
finny hordes as they pyramid for the tempt- 
ing food. Thousands of game fish such as 
wall-eyed pike, largemouth black bass and 
others are removed from the waters of the 
refuge annually by the Fish Commission and 
restocked in waters where fishing is per- 
mitted, 

Some changes in policy with respect to 
lands and refuges were put into effect in 
1936. It was decided to curtail purchases 
of land in the remote refuges forest territory 
and exert greater efforts toward acquiring 
marginal or submarginal lands. 

Cooperative Farm-Game projects also were 
established under the Auxiliary Game Ref- 
uge Act. They were set up in the more 
intensively cultivated sections of the State 
near large centers of population where pres- 
Sure is heavy and land posting most pro- 
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Bounties have been paid in Pennsylvania for over 250 years. 





The present svstem was 


adopted in 1915. Above is Harry B. Clary, first Chief of the Bounty Section, splitting the 
nose on a wildcat to indicate bounty has been paid. Photo about 1920. 


nounced. Under the program cooperating 
landowners lease the hunting rights on their 
farms to the Commission for a_ specified 
period of years in return for the protection 
they are given in the form of safety zones 
150 yards established around their occupied 
buildings and game protector patrol during 
the gunning season. Wildlife is given pro- 
tection, too, through the establishment of a 
number of refuge or retreat areas on the 
projects and by supplying them with food 
and cover, Today there are more than 2,300 
farmers cooperating in the program, the 
aggregate area totals over 164,000 acres, and 
the number of refuges total 667 with an 


aggregate area of more than 6,300 acres. The 
ultimate goal is to open up around 1,000,000 
acres of Cooperative Farm-Game Projects. 
Pennsylvania was one of the first states 
to establish a game refuge system, and that 
it was chiefly responsible in helping restore 
most native wild creatures their one-time 
abundance is borne out by the subsequent 
harvests which were taken through the years. 
In the case of the deer, game refuges very 
nearly defeated their purpose. As time went 
on the animals came to recognize these areas 
as inviolate sanctuaries and _ instinctively 
hightailed it for them at the first sound of 
(Turn Page) 
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Where once Game Refuge Keepers raised ringneck pheasants under bantam hens at their 
headquarters, the Commission now maintains two modern pheasant farms, one quail farm 


and one wild turkey farm. 


In addition many sportsmen’s clubs raise day-old pheasant 


chicks furnished by the Commission under a ceoperative agreement. 
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The limit on bears, which was one per camp in 1935, was increased in 1938 to two per 
camp. Prior to 1935 the camp limit was 3 and 4. 


a gun shot. The upshot was they multiplied 
in such numbers, despite continued liberal 
seasons and bag limits, that it required 
special seasons from time to time on the 
female of the species, sometimes on both 
sexes concurrently in order to reduce their 
numbers commensurate with their food sup- 
ply, which was gradually decreasing as the 
herd and the forests grew. 

Game refuges afforded sanctuary to bears, 
beavers and to forest small game. Pennsyl- 
vania in 1905 was the first state to protect 
bruin and his tribe, cubs in 1925. As with 
deer, refuges played an important part in 
boosting his numbers to the point where 
on several occasions more bears were killed 
in Pennsylvania than in all the rest of the 
states combined. 

The refuge program likewise helped re- 
establish the beavers, no known colonies of 
which existed according to surveys as late 
as 1901. In 1917 Wisconsin presented the 
Commission with a pair; subsequently, from 
1919 to 1924, approximately 50 additional 
pairs were purchased in Canada and re- 
leased in remote mountainous areas. As 
a result of such protection and restocking 
the animals increased to the extent that 
an open trapping season was declared in 
1934, when more than 6,000 broadtails were 
taken. Since then there has been an open 
season every year except 1935, during which 
period a total of over 21,000 beaver have 
harvested at considerable profit to the trap- 
pers. 

Acquiring lands was one thing, managing 
them another. During the early period of 
the refuge system management practices 
were quite different from those of subse- 
quent years, With the establishment of the 
first primary refuge in 1905 regular salaried 
refuge keepers were assigned to protect and 
manage each refuge. This policy continued 
until about 1930. 

The refuge keeper’s lot was not an easy 
one. He had plenty to do cutting boundaries 
and stringing wire around the areas, along 
with the necessary posting. He had to patrol 
his territory regularly and mow refuge lines 
annually. He protected the refuge and ad- 


jacent areas against forest fires and enforced 
the game, fish and forest laws on the refuge 
and in its vicinity. He built feeding shelters, 
fed game, kept the havens free from preda- 
tors, and otherwise contributed as best he 
could to their successful operation. 


Each keeper was originally provided living 
quarters near his refuge or within the block 
of game lands assigned to his care. Dwelling 
houses provided at first were poorly con- 
structed. In some instances they were mere 
shacks At many locations during severe 
winter months, the only means of transpor- 
tation in going for mail, food and medicine 
was by traveling ten or more miles on 
snowshoes. Securing the services of a doctor 
was almost impossible at times. To improve 
living conditions new dwellings were «con- 
structed at various locations beginning in 
1923, and dirt roads were improved to ‘pro- 
vide better access. 
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As more lands were acquired it became 
too costly to provide a keeper for every 
block, therefore some of the areas suffered 
from want of attention and it became neces- 
sary to charge Game Protectors with such 
duties where no refuge keeper was already 
assigned. Later in 1936, a group manage- 
ment plan providing for grouping together 
all unit blocks of state game lands and other 
units including auxiliary refuge projects 
within a specified territory and assigning ¢ 
caretaker for the group was put into effect 

The first attempt to provide better food 
and cover for wildlife was made about 1917 
That year Dr. Kalbfus recommended that 
sportsmen get in touch with landowners and 
arrange for planting trees, shrubs, and vines 
beneficial to wildlife. To further stimulate 
plantings by refuge keepers John M. Phillips 
offered ptizes to those who planted the 
largest number of seedlings, cuttings and 
nuts each year. 

The policy in effect when the enlarged 
land purchase program was put into effect 
in 1927 was to devote as much money as 
possible to the acquisition of lands. As a 
result very little development work was 
carried on aside from actual maintenance 
With the advent of Government relief or- 
ganizations in 1933 the Commission man- 
aged to secure CWA, CCC, WPA, and other 
projects which enabled it to improve the 
game lands immeasurably. At times more 
than 80 projects employing 3,000 men were 
operating on the different tracts. 


In 1936 more money was made available 
for management work including improve- 
ment cuttings, planting trees, shrubs, and 
vines; planting food plots of grains, legumes. 
and grasses; repairing roads; constructing 
fire trails; opening boundary lines, building 
wildlife shelters; walling up springs for 
water supply, and reducing in size the large 
refuges and establishing new ones. 

Timber sales on game lands have been 
conducted since 1936. The area cut over has 
increased from year to year and has resulted 
in considerable revenue to the Commission 
in addition to having improved the environ- 
ment for forest wildlife. 
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Camp hunting was practiced on a much larger scale years ago—not too many years ago 
either. It seems to have given in recent years to day hunters and to groups who go 


into camp only for a few days com 


to the customary week or two-week periods. This 


seems strange in view of the fact that good roads and automobiles make camp hunting 


comparatively easy. In past years it meant carryin 
to the old shack or cabin. The advance of civilization is gradually making 


the lines of least resistance—or so it seems. 


supplies_and equipment many miles 
nimrods take 
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A further aid to the land acquisition and 
management programs was provided in 1939 
through the Federal-Aid-in-Wildlife res- 
toration program which operates with funds 
received from tax and sporting arms and 
ammunition. 

Not all consideration was given the pur- 
chase of lands or the acquisition of lands— 
not by any means. Realizing that it would 
be necessary to relieve the pressure on the 
more popular native species of game birds, 
such as grouse, wild turkeys and bobwhite 
quail, the Commission introduced ringneck 
pheasants in 1915 and three years later at- 
tempted to propagate some birds themselves 
by securing eggs and turning them over to 
certain Game Protectors interesed in the 
experiment. 


By 1928 each refuge keeper was furnished 
eggs and paid a bonus for raising pheasants 
to ten weeks of age. Then early in 1929 the 
Commission established its first game farm 
in Lawrence County. From that moment on 
mass producion of pheasants became the 
rule rather than the exception. Later other 
farms were acquired. Today there are four, 
as follows: The Eastern Game Farm, 
Schwenksville, where quail are reared; The 
Western Game Farm; Cambridge Springs; 
and Loyalsock Game Farm near Montours- 
ville, where pheasants are reared; and the 
State Wild Turkey Farm, near Barbours. 


A supplemental propagating program was 
also undertaken. It is a cooperative en- 
deavor between the Commission and inter- 
ested sportsmen and individuals. Under it 
the latter are furnished day-old pheasant 
chicks. These birds are raised to twelve 
weeks of age and then released on open 
hunting territory. In the past four years 
more than 180,000 day-old chicks have been 
shipped to cooperating agents. 

A live-game trapping program begun in 
1929 has netted thousands of rabbits and 
pheasants. The animals are trapped from 
areas in municipalities where no hunting is 
permited and releaesed where public shooting 
is allowed. Sportsmen, Boy Scouts and others 
have been willing cooperators and as au- 
thorized agents are now paid 75 cents for 
each rabbit and $1.00 for every ringneck 
pheasant they capture. Many groups do this 
work without compensation, 
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In early days log cabins and isolated shacks were maintained by the Commission in re- 
mote sections as auxiliary headquarters for refuge keepers on long patrons in large game 
areas. Some few of these are still used as circumstances warrant. 


The early Commissioners had a predator 
problem to deal with the same as we have 
today although it probably was more acute 
because there were undoubtedly more of 
them and fewer trappers and hunters to 
wage war against them. I might add as an 
afterthought here that this practice in Penn- 
sylvania dates back to the year 1683, a period 
of over two hundred and fifty years. 

During this span public monies have been 
constantly paid for the destruction of preda- 
tors. At first payment was made in English 
currency as the transaction was then a 
governmental activity carried out by Amer- 
ican representatives of the British Crown. 
The Commonwealth assumed the obligation 
soon after the signing of the Declaration of 
Independence and payment in American 
dollars was made as early as 1802. 

From the inauguration of the system in 
the latter part of the 17th Century until the 
year 1724 rewards were paid only for the 
killing of wolves. Indians as well as whites 
benefitted by this law, except that Indians 
received only five shillings and the wolf 
skin under the act of 1683, but in 1690 the 
red man’s benefits were made the same as 
the white man’s, 
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An old bear pen, presumably built by the Indians. Bear pens, pitfalls, large steel traps, 
ete., for capt 





bruin were outlawed years ago. 


Increases in wolf bounties were made in 
subsequent years, and other animals and 
birds were placed on the predator list. The 
dollar was first mentioned in connection with 
bounties in an act of 1802. It provided for 
$8.00 for adult wolves and $2.50 for wolf 
pups. The money was paid as usual by the 
County. 

About 1806 settlers apparently began te 
move farther back into the wilderness be- 
cause the panther was put on the list of 
predators in 1807 with a reward of $8.00 on 
its head. As the pioneers penetrated deeper 
into the wilderness they encroached upon 
the natural habit of these big cats, and 
consequently the sheep and cattle brought in 
by the settlers suffered because the panther 
found them much easier prey than the few 
remaining deer and other wild animals. 

Bounties were not necessarily paid state- 
wide. Many counties paid them, often for 
different kinds of animals and in varying 
amounts. The famous Pennsylvania “Scalp 
Act” was instituted in 1885. With it was the 
first mention of the control of predators for 
the protection of game, efforts before having 
been made principally to protect livestock. 
Under the Scalp Act bounties were provided 
as follows: Wildcat, $2.00; red or gray fox, 
$1.00; mink, 50 cents; weasel 50 cents; each 
hawk, 50 cents; and 50 cents for each owl 
except the Arcadian, Screech or Barn 
varieties. 

The Scalp Act was repealed in 1887 be- 
cause of the widespread slaughter of hawks 
and owls which was supposed to have oc- 
curred, resulting in an alleged overwhelming 
increase in the population of rats and mice 
which “wrought untold havoc throughout 
the State.” It appears, however, that repeal 
was actually induced by innumerable frauds 
perpetuated under this act. 

After the repeal of the Act other bounty 
legislation was passed, additional fees were 
added for some species; new species in- 
cluded; others removed; methods of pro- 
bating claims changed, etc., and today the 
Commission is still actively engaged in the 
business of paying bounties. The rates now 
are $4.00 for each adult red and gray fox; 
$1.00 for each weasel; $4.00 for each adult 
and $2.00 for each fledgling Great-Horned 


(Continued on Page 36) 
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Ruffed grouse, Pennsylvania’s official State Game Bird, on nest. The 
season on these popular game birds is closed this year because of the 
limited supply in many sections of the State. 


S HE state game bird of Pennsylvania is at the low 
of its cycle again, and, for the third time in 
twenty-eight years, the Game Commission has 
declared a close season in an effort to hasten its 
rehabilitation to a status wherein good shooting 
can be enjoyed without reducing the numbers of 
potential breeders to a point incompatible with 
good management. That these “good times” will soon return is a 
nearly positive conclusion—based upon past history and a knowl- 
edge of this bird’s habits. 

The ruffed grouse is cyclic—that is, its numbers fluctuate from 
high to low and back to high again about every seven to twelve 
years. The reason, or reasons, for this periodic variation in num- 
bers is not known. There have been several theories propounded, 
none of which have been universally accepted. The theory with 
. the greatest amount of scientific basis, and perhaps the most logical, 
is that concerning solar radiation. The amount of radiation ema- 
nating from the sun is not constant, but is cyclic, with recurring 
stages of increasing and decreasing force. The proponents. of this 
theory believe, with good chance of being mostly correct, that 
animal populations are affected by this variation in the amount 
of energy reaching the earth at different times. The decrease in 
radiation, coincident with the low of the “sunspot cycle,” is thought 
to influence adversely animal populations in two ways: (1) by 
lowering the disease resisting capabilities of the animal, or by 
increasing the virulence of pathogenic organisms, and (2) by 
reducing the nutritional qualities (vitamin content) of plant foods. 
Both are likely to be important in survival, and both are apt to 
be significant factors in reproduction. Research workers have al- 
ready found that.certain vitamins are necessary for egg produc- 
tion, hatchability, and livability of the chick. It is well-known 
that vitamins ere essential for maintaining the necessary strength 
and vigor for resisting environmental stresses. A bird suffering 
from malnutrition is not likely to survive severe weather and the 
temporary starvation which may accompany it, or be able to 
escape its natural enemies. 

The mechanics of the grousé cycle are little understood. Be- 
ginning with the low of the cycle, the grouse apparently breed 
successfully for several years, and usually within this period there 
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EVEN GROUSE 
HAVE 
UPS AND DOWNS 


By ROGER M. LATHAM 


is a moderate to good increase in numbers, depending upon othe 
ecological influences—food and cover, predation, hunting mortality, 
etc. This reproductive phase seems to be followed by another ip 
which there is comparatively little reproduction and an accom. 
panying “dying-off” of adult birds. These two factors combine 
to reduce the population with great rapidity, and this quick re. 
duction is often referred to as the “crash”, Following the “crash,” 
there may be one, two or more years in which the bird appears 
to be doing little more than holding its own, subsequently, the 
reproductive cycle again comes into play. 

For better understanding, an analogous history of another cyclic 
species may be cited here. Let us presuppose that mice have a 
life expectancy of about three years. If a mouse population ex- 
periences a favorable breeding season it may, through its re 
markable fecundity, increase to a saturation point within one 
season. When all available space is occupied by a species, further 
increase is very unlikely because of intolerance to over-crowding, 
limited food supply, increased predation, and/or the appearance 
of disease, usually in epidemic form. There is some possibility 
that, in certain birds or mammals, the desire, or ability, to re- 
produce is temporarily lost during periods of saturation. Re- 
gardless of the reason, or reasons, for this low reproductive rate, 
at the end of three years as much as 50 per cent of the mouse 
population may die of old age, and an additional percentage may 
be killed by predators, disease, or other causes. Thus, one yea 
may see a marked decline in numbers, but this is nearly always 
followed by a renewal of reproductive vigor. 


This description of the mouse cycle may be only slightly 
analogous, because the grouse cycle seems to be as noticeable where 
populations are light as where they are heavy, but loss through 
a failure of normal reproduction is a near certainty, and super- 
annuation may account for additional reduction at regular intervals 


Canadian research with the ruffed grouse has shown that birds 
in that region are nearly 100 per cent infected with a protozoan 
parasite during the downward swing of the cycle. It was found 
that only the young suffered mortality from this pathogen, and 
that 80 per cent, or more, of the juvenile population would suc- 
cumb to this cause alone. If this is typical of the ruffed grouse 
over much of its range, then it is evident that reproduction is 
probably negligible during the years when the disease is virulent 
It is possible that the periodic fluctuations in virulence and 
avirulence of a specific pathogen may be partially, or wholly, 
responsible for grouse cycles. However, this hypothesis is stil! 
in the speculative stage. 

In spite of much intensive research, much theorizing, and much 
guessing, no one knows the true cause of the grouse cycle, and 
certainly no one knows what to do about it. But, some facts 
we do know—facts about our grouse right here in Pennsylvania 
For instance, a study of a graph representing the annual kill rec- 
ords in Pennsylvania since 1915 show that, in spite of an in- 
creased number of hunters, the periodic “peaks” of the cycles 
show ever-decreasing height. In other words, each time the grouse 
came back from a “low” of the cycle, they failed to increase 0 
the same level as in the previous cycle. An analytical study # 
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the changes in the habitat of the grouse in the past thirty years 
offers an explanation for this discouraging reduction in the total 
population. The rise and fall of the grouse somewhat parallels 
that of the deer in Pennsylvania, except that the grouse had a 
head start. Following the lumbering of the state in the late 
1800’s and early 1900’s, range conditions were nearly optimum for 
grouse and deer. The grouse already existed in fair numbers, and 
its response to this ideal environment was remarkable. During 
these early years following the lumbering, only a tiny fraction of 
these birds in the state fell before the hunter’s gun. Much of the 
better mountain territory was nearly inaccessible, and there is no 
question that thousands of grouse lived and died without ever 
seeing a human. This probably happens in only a few of the 
most remote sections now, because the advent of the automobile, 
good roads, and organized deer hunting saw the end of our vast 
wilderness areas. Like the grouse, the deer multiplied by leaps 
and bounds after it had been given a start by importations from 
other states. 

But gradually the situation changed. The brush and briar growth, 
so desirable as both food and cover for grouse and deer, gave way 
to pole-size trees, and finally to timber-size trees. Thus, the 
carrying capacity of the range gradually dwindled, and the num- 
bers of grouse and deer diminished in proportion. In fact, be- 
cause of a close food habits relationship, and range requirements, 
the tremendous deer herd actually hastened the decline of the 
grouse by many years. As a result of this reduction of food and 
cover, other physiological and physical factors detrimental to the 
well-being of the bird came into existence. With reduced food 
and cover, both quantitatively and qualitatively, reproduction was 
doubtlessly affected. This may have been evident in several ways— 
later nesting, smaller clutches of eggs, poorer fertility and hatch- 
ability, reduced livability of the chick, and a decrease in strength 
and vigor which made the birds, both as adults and young, more 
susceptible to predation and the rigors of severe weather. The 
opening up of the forests, coincident with the later stages of de- 
velopment, created a habitat which was far more conducive to a 
greater degree of predation. No longer could the birds safely 
feed and roost among the near “vermin-proof” tangles of cover, 
but they were forced to spend much of their time on the open 
forest floor, protected only by the color of their plumage. Preda- 
tory species, which never before were capable of material harm, 
were now able to claim a share of the receding grouse population. 
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Good grouse cover as well as emergency food for deer is provided by 
improvement cuttings on game lands. Cleared areas such as the 
above ultimately furnish good feeding grounds for both big game and 
forest small game. 





Nest and eggs of the grouse shown opposite. 


For example, the broadwing hawk, one of the least destructive of 
our native hawks, has demonstrated its ability to kill large num- 
bers of young grouse. The writer located a broadwing nest in 
Lycoming County in 1941 in which there were three nestlings. 
At the first visit there were two freshly-killed, partially-eaten 
grouse chicks in the nest. Eight days later the nest was again 
visited, and this time there were two more young grouse, some- 
what older and capable of flight in the nest. How many more 
juvenile grouse may have been sacrificed for hawk food is not 
known, but the indications are that a sizeable nesting population 
of various hawks could be a potent factor in reproductive failure. 

The ruffed grouse is considered one of the hardiest of our 
game birds, and is not believed to suffer serious winter mortality, 
even over the more severe winters. The writer has knowledge of 
an instance of heavy mortality during the winter of 1935-36. A 
large number of grouse were wintering in a dense hemlock hollow 
near Warrensville, Lycoming County, and during this winter the 
majority of them perished. Between 35 and 50 grouse, or their 
remains, were found by a trout fisherman in April. Although 
grouse have successfully wintered in this same valley both be- 
fore and since the 1935-36 winter, the combination of deep snows 
and long-continued sub-zero temperatures apparently proved too 
much for them. But, would they have perished if the quantity 
and quality of food had been as good as that of 30 years previous? 
Perhaps, but it seems doubtful. 

What effect does sex ratio have on the survival of the species? 
Is it possible that the survivors of the “die-off’ phase of the 
cycle are predominantly of one sex. Experimental work by the 
Game Commission’s research staff has demonstrated the existence 
of a differential ability of the sexes to resist exposure and fasting. 
The female ruffed grouse was found to be the stronger of the 
two sexes, and there is a possibility that an acute shortage of 
males contributes to a slow recovery following the “crash”. 

Whatever the cause of the grouse cycle may be, whether it be 
cyclic radiations from the sun, variations in the virulence of 
specific pathogens, changes in quality of food, differences in the 
degree of predation, or something not yet considered, there is 
hope that wildlife research will soon reveal the underlying forces 
responsible for the cycle and offer, at the same time, some 
remedial measures to reduce mortality and/or speed recovery. 
But, in the meantime, we can expect fewer grouse than in the 
“good old days,” until once again large-scale lumbering restores 
the desirable habitat so necessary for the prosperity of the bird. 
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Photo by Maryland Game Commission and U. S. Fish & Wildlife Service. 
It is hoped the day will soon come when bobwhite quail hunting in Pennsylvania will 


reach its one-time popularity. 


A combination of adverse circumstances has reduced these 


fine little game birds to an alarmingly low ebb, but the Game Commission is doing every- 


thing possible to reestablish their numbers. 


OW is the time for the hunter to be 

a truer shot than ever before. As man’s 
meat gets scarcer, he seems to eat more and 
more of it. When the game is knocked 
down, it should be handled as a true sports- 
man would do it, and not as the usual killer 
of game. 

There is still too much game wasted each 
season. It is caused by greediness, ignorance, 
indifference, and I believe, pure laziness on 
the part of some hunters. Take for example, 
a deer; carelessly dressing it, not cooling the 
carcass thoroughly, flinging it on the fender 
of an automobile next to the engine, and 
then driving through dust, heat, and sun 
with the carcass exposed! Such treatment 
will ruin any big game meat. 

A too common practice among hunters is 
to throw their kill in the automobile trunk 
or in the back of the car and forget it until 
the destination is reached. These are 
thoughtless procedures, for there is abso- 
lutely no chance for the body heat to escape, 


and consequently, the delicate meat spoils. 
More game is wasted in the field, spoiled in 
transportation, and soured by improper stor- 
age than you can imagine. To hunt, kill, and 
waste luscious game meat is, in my opinion, 
as flagrant a violation of the sportsman’s 
code as breaking game laws. 

I am not advocating the relaxation of game 
laws exclusively for the purpose of procur- 
ing meat. I do claim, however, that right 
now, more than ever before, hunters should 
use as food all wild game legally taken in 
season; also that wild game be eaten to sup- 
plement shortages of domestic meats. It also 
seems desirable to amend the game laws 
during an emergency and more especially so 
that the hunter can conserve his legal take 
for year-round enjoyment—and serve game 
weeks or months later to his family and 
friends. 

Too often we hear a hunter say that he 
enjoys the sport but not the eating of the 
game. If you haven’t cultivated a taste for 
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YOUR GAME 
ON 
THE TABLE 


game meat, then see to it that others who 
have the flare get the full benefit of your 
bag. If you don’t do this, then it would be 
more sporting to leave the game alive in 
its natural habitat. 

Hunting has surely prospered in the realm 
of sport and has furnished considerable 
recreation and adventure. It is unfortunate 
indeed that so many hunters permit their 
natural enthusiasm to lag after the kill. In 
pursuing such a practice, they have ex- 
perienced only half of the thrill to be de- 
rived from this sport by neglecting the 
preparation, the art of cooking and the joy 
of eating wild game. 

During the “gay nineties,” when one could 
dine most delectably and thoroughly, game 
was a food for epicures. Imagine sitting 
down to an elaborate and _ sophisticated 
dinner, and after the courses of soup and 
fish, there followed—“Releves”—six or more 
in number—among them turkey a la 
Toulouse, saddle of venison with current 
jelly, and stewed terrapin a la Maryland 
After a number of cold ornamented dishes 
they were offered the entrees and _ hors 
d’oeuvres. The second main course con- 
sisted of canvass back ducks, pheasants. 
partridges, and grouse. Then the usual ten 
vegetables and fifteen desserts and coffee 
Such was the culinary tradition of the inns 
taverns, and hotels of our larger cities dur- 
ing the nineteenth century. 

No one advocates a return to the “gay 
nineties” when game laws were lax. If 
man hunts for recreation and his own per- 
sonal needs, the game supply would not 
decrease, and killing for the market would 
not be a factor in the reduction of game 
From our present point of view, market 
hunting is a crime against conservation, and 
the protective laws now in force by the 
States and Federal government are conserv- 
ing and perpetuating our game. 

Naturally, the pioneers of our country had 
a high regard for game because they had 
to depend upon wild animals for their meat 
supply. All our ancestors knew how to 
prepare game; they either cooked the fresh 
meat for immediate consumption or cured 
it by pickling, smoking, and drying to pre- 
serve it for later use. 

The upheaval brought about by World 
War II has served to introduce to many 
twentieth century Americans the novel ex- 
perience of eating wild game. To these it 
is a “new” meat, but in reality, it is a meat 
that the natives of Europe and Asia have 
enjoyed and prized for centuries, and one 
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By FRANK G. ASHBROOK 


‘ 


In Charge of Fur Resources 
U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service 


which Colonial America depended upon for 


subsistance. In fact, the so-called “new” 
meats of today—venison, wild turkey, 
pheasant, grouse, quail, wild ducks, and 


geese—were everyday fare for 
families. 

This year more hunting will be done than 
at any season since the war began. Ex- 
servicemen will increase, the number of 
guns and ammunition is more plentiful. 
Millions of pounds of wild game including 
fish will be shot or creeled in open season 
this year, and prevention of waste should 
constitute a marked advance in conserva- 
tion. 

To preserve game meat, the animal must 
be bled, dressed, and cooled properly. How 
completely the carcass should be dressed, 
cut up, and packed for transportation de- 
pends to some extent on the distance it is 
to be hauled, the time involved in hauling, 
and the temperature. 

If the deer is taken to camp or hauled 
to a butcher shop or home quickly, a much 
better job of skinning and butchering can 
be accomplished because the carcass can 
be hung up properly and more tools are 
available to do the work. However, as 
soon as possible after the animal is killed, 
it should be “field dressed,” that is, the 
viscera, lungs, heart, and liver removed. 
Bacteria in the abdominal cavity of any 
animal will soon cause spoilage, and there- 
fore, the contents of the abdomen and chest 
should be emptied quickly. This applies 
also to other big game species. 

Small game animals are much easier to 
eviscerate and skin while they are stil] 
warm than after the carcass becomes cold. 
They can be skinned in the field, in camp, 
or at home. Scent and other glands found 
in some small game should be removed at 
once; if they are left in, the meat will be- 
come tainted. These glands are located 
under the fore-legs and along the spine in 
the small of the back near the rump. They 
are generally pear-shaped, waxy or reddish 
looking “kernels.” Avoid cutting these 
glands or bringing them in contact with 
the meat. 


Upland game birds and waterfowls should 
be drawn as soon as possible, that is, the 
internal organs removed. Viscera decom- 
poses more rapidly than other parts of the 
carcass, and if left in, are likely to infect 
the rest of the bird. 

If the hunter remains in the field for 
several days, the game may be shipped home 
at the end of each day, as legally provided 
by State and Federal regulations. Express 
companies give this special service and are 
familiar with the care of game in transit 
and its delivery in good condition. It is 
possible in camp and at home to freeze the 
meat out-of-doors, if the weather is suffi- 
ciently cold. The better plan, however, is 
to place it in refrigeration. 


Pilgrim 
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Renting local refrigerated lockers for 
storage of perishable food products, such 
as meat, poultry, fish, and game, is a 
regular business and quite popular in many 
sections of the country. There are thou- 
sands of locker plants in the United States 
renting locker compartments for family use. 
Many people have installed a quick-freezing 
system at home and in this way have stored 
game indefinitely, then thawed it and pre- 
pared the meat in its original freshness. 

When a hunter eats his kill in camp, game 
is then considered to be fresh meat, and 
naturally, he is governed by his appetite. 
Therefore, he is not going to wait until 
venison or birds are hung long enough to 
season. Culinary methods in camp must, 
of necessity, be simple. 

Game in the United States has not been 
fully appreciated because people in general 
do not know how to prepare and cook it 
properly. It is important that all game be 
hung in a cool place for a time in order that 
it may became more tender and palatable. 
The meat begins to age, and this accentuates 
the flavor of the flesh; a process which in- 
creases the culinary value. To season ven- 
ison, the entire carcass should be hung for 
ten days at least; two weeks is even better. 
Generally speaking, the length of time de- 
pends largely on individual taste. Whatever 
opinion or prejudice may be held in regards 
to seasoning game, one thing is quite cer- 
tain, that the meat of freshly killed game 
and that of seasoned or “high” game are 
totally different. When fresh, meat is 
flavorless, whereas when reasonable sea- 
soned, it is tender, full of taste and of in- 
comparable flavor. It is all a matter of 
taste, so handle the storage of the game the 
way you like best. 

I hope that thus far my ideas have in- 
spired and encouraged you to lift your 
recreation by interesting yourself in the 
proper care, preparation, and above all. the 
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cooking of the game you shoot. By corre- 
lating these ideas of recreation afield, you 
will in the end enjoy a complete esthetic 
experience, 

Don’t think you are usurping the little 
woman’s rights if you fool around in the 
kitchen. You will be surprised how quickly 
you may enjoy a new hobby. Since you 
are not obliged to be in the kitchen day 
in and day out, you may find cooking 
game an agreeable pastime. 

No matter how much hunting and fishing 
the ouédoorsman does, he generally keeps 
in the back of his mind a picture of the 
camp fire, steaming coffee, and broiled ven- 
ison or fried fish. Nothing stimulates the 
lagging appetite so much as a day in the 
woods and along streams followed by 3a 
sizzling hot meal of venison, fowl, or fish 
with potatoes and coffee. When you are 
hunting or fishing, you can get a greater 
thrill out of it if you cook some of the 
meals over a camp fire. This is fast be- 
coming a national habit because Americans 
love to eat out-of-doors. 


In recent years, there has been an in- 
creased activity in meat cookery by Amer- 
ican men. It appears to have originated in 
the suburbs of our larger cities where 
people have outside fireplaces, including 
fire-pits and charcoal broilers on which they 
grill steaks, ribs, hamburgers, and weiners. 
More and more men are turning to the 
kitchen everyday and are approaching the 
problem of cookery with great enthusiasm. 
Hunters, even you who have never advanced 
beyond the stage of warming up a can of 
beans, let me assure you that cooking is 
easy. Approach it as a new expression or 
hobby if you please. Put your mind on it, 
get interested, and you can attain success. 
Your reputation as a true sportsman in your 
home or afield with your out-of-door friends 
will be assured. 


(Continued on Page 35) 


















































“Well, good luck, Herman!” 
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44 WES, Doctor, he is feeling much better 
today. I'll keep him in bed and call you 
if any complications arise.” Mary Benning, 
eager beaveress, replaced the telephone re- 
ceiver, and wondered what next would hap- 
pen to plague her life. A Game Protector 
and his wife have a lot of trouble in a 
year’s time, but, on second thought, maybe 
* this tale ought to start at the beginning. 
Southern Hazlett County was long famous 
for its broad fertile farms and its immense 
apple crop, and the “Valley”, as it was famil- 
iarly known, was equally famous for its ille- 
gal deer killing. An ancient and well founded 
rumor had it that an especially fine quality 
of “applejack” was potted in those parts. 
But it was the persistent “jacklighting” that 
gave more than one Game Protector a severe 
headache. 


Tom Benning, 40, and for the past nine 
years in charge of law enforcement in that 
area for the State Game Commission, well 
knew the problem. Into those years he had 
packed an enviable record as an enforce- 
ment officer, was well seasoned and a para- 
gon of judgment who knew most of the 
tricks of the outlaws. He made many friends 
and “confidential” information reached him 
from innumerable sources; the violators saw 
to it that he did not put it to use at their 
expense. 

Among the latter was Louis Morrell, 
squatty little “Valley” farmer, perhaps five 
foot three and weighing a hundred sixty 


pounds. Fifty winters had carved deep fur-' 


rows in his face. A pink nose, with apple 
cheeks, was indicative of his continuous 
struggle to give up stimulants. A scanty 
ring of coal black hair hung precariously to 
the sides of his head. Small, black, prime 
eyes peered like sharp needles from beneath 
thick knotted brows. 

Several years ago a fractious mule which 
he was attempting to shoe, accentuated the 
positive and kicked him right in the face. 
This left him with many reminders: a 
hideous scar on his lower lip and chin; a 
behind-the-back nickname of “The Lip”, and 
a bitter and cynical attitude. Any attempt 
to smile was a weak concession to an inter- 
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nal emergency: which he suddenly and 
thoroughly suppressed. To complete the pic- 
ture, The Lip wore an old battered gray 
felt hat that kept the sun from his bald head 
in the summer, and the snowflakes from it 
in the winter. A blue-black coat at least two 
sizes too large for his frame, with burlap 
protruding from the torn pockets, and over- 
alls, usually clean but patched at the seat 
and knees, completed his attire. If you 
needed a horseshoe nail, a staple, a corn 
huskin’ peg or a piece of binder twine— 
those staple articles that every farmer needs 
for an emergency—these he could produce 
with astonishing promptness. The half dozen 
soft-nosed Remington 35’s or a couple of 
twelve gauge shot gun shells loaded with 
pun’kin balls which he carried in his left 
pocket didn’t see the light of day or the sly 
glances of his neighbors. 

Tom Benning and The Lip had locked 
horns in a game law prosecution two years 
before. After the smoke had cleared, Tom 
emerged second best. Briefly these were the 
facts: Tom had charged The Lip with the 
illegal killing of a deer upon information 
received. The evidence consisted primarily 
of a loaded Remington 35 found in his truck 
and dry blood on his hands. 


The defendant, staunchly supported by his 
able counselor-at-law, pleaded “not guilty;” 
declared that the rifle had been used to kill 
a bull that afternoon that a friend wished 
to butcher. The blood on his hands, which 
he had overlooked when he left, was from 
a beef heart given him by his friend. 

Well, anyhow The Lip was acquitted. But 
his attorney charged him twenty-five dollars 
for defending him. “You'll pay fer this some 
day, Tom Benning!” 

Following the litigation, neither contestant 
bethered to submerge his personal feelings. 
Tom silently maintained an inner respect 
for his adversary, but not because he feared 
him. 

There were sources in the “Valley” who, 
in whispers, declared they would not trust 
The Lip in the woods, if he were heavily 
brandied and the odds appeared to be in his 
favor. “He’s not fast with a gun—but 
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By W. C. SHAFFER 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY JOE WOLF 


EDITOR’S NOTE:—I am taking this means of acquainting his many friends and ac- 
quaintances that Mr. W. C. (Bill) Shaffer, Chief of the Division of Law Enforcement, who 
has been on extended sick leave for many months, is now almost fully recuperated. He 
is now at his home, 511 Arlington Road, Camp Hill, Pa. 
fine book on hunting accidents which will be published very soon. More about it later. 


While incapacitated he wrote a 


damned accurate,” unimpeachable sources 
had reported. They had the facts to prove 
it, they said. A “one-eyed Jack” suddenly 
turned out to be a blind man at ten paces! 


One day as he moved up the north side of 
Tanner mountain, rifle in hand, “The Lip” 
had no thought in mind of embracing his 
foe should their paths cross in the woods. 
He was afield for the express purpose of 
illegally killing a deer—an art at which he 
was a past master. A sly old codger, his 
movements were as swift and accurate as 
those of a weasel. Killing a deer, he re- 
minded himself, would help to avenge the 
wrongs already done by the State—more 
specifically its local representative, Game 
Warden Benning. 


October had been a particularly busy 
month for Benning, who had received more 
complaints of illegal shooting in the “Valley” 
than during any time in his memory. De- 
termined to break up the practice and con- 
vinced in his own mind that he knew the 
source of the trouble, Benning, his 38 Police 
Positive snugly secreted beneath his jacket, 
and his high power binoculars slung from 
his shoulder, slowly ascended the south side 
of Notell mountain. He leisurely trudged 
aiong, occasionally stopping to critically 
examine with his binoculars the many small 
fields and clearings that dotted Tanner 
mountain in the distance across the valley. 


There was little to command his interest 
He continued his patrol, repeating the ob- 
servation process at vantage points from 
time to time. It was all uphill and tough 
going. He rested on a large log, leisurely 
scanned the distant fields. What he saw 
through those glasses brought him to his 
feet with cat-like alertness. Astonished at 
his findings, every idle brain cell clicked to 
attention. He spoke softly: “There goes The 
Lip, and he’s got a rifle, too. He’s not 
pickin’ huckleberries today. No sir, he’s out 
to kill a deer. Just waitin’ for dusk. Well, 
here’s my chance to pull the fangs of the 
old wolf, roots and all. I’ve been waiting for 
this day for two years, and brother its here.” 

Calmly, the officer surveyed the situation. 
Carefully he planned and mentally plotted 
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each prospective move to outsmart The Lip. 
No chess player gave more thought to each 
possibility. His quarry was a half mile, per- 
haps more, from him. How best to keep him 
under strict surveillance, awaiting the mo- 
ment he violated the law, and then arrest 
him in the very act were the problems that 
gave him real concern. Time was the essence 
of the operation because it was growing 
darker. “The Lip” was no fool, a clever 
operator, he reasoned, in selecting this time 
_ of day for his unlawful practices. 

Tom Benning was a clever man in the 
woods and knew both mountains extremely 
well, but it took him a full three quarters of 
an hour to get across to Tanner mountain, 
in the general vicinity of the The Lip. By 
frequent observations he had been able to 
keep his suspect lined up fairly well. Dur- 
ing the past quarter hour he was forced to 
move slowly and deliberately, lest his pres- 
ence be discovered, his quarry flushed, and 
the chance of a life time spoiled. An oppor- 
tunity to settle an old score like this one 
didn’t happen every day. 

Darkness continued to fall. Storm clouds 
gathered in the sky. “Would ‘The Lip’ 
abandon his proposed killing, and start home 
because of the threatening storm?” Tom 
asked himself. It didn’t seem likely that any 
person with good sense would stay in the 
mountain in a storm if he could get out. 
But ‘The Lip’ could be counted upon to do 
the opposite of what appeared to be the 
logical thing to do. He was like that. 


Tom recalled an abandoned field, a thou- 
sand yards northwest of his present position, 
and reasoned if he could reach it before the 
impending darkness, he could follow the old 
log road down the mountain. This would 
save him considerable time in picking out an 
uncharted course through the dense under- 
brush. But it seemed doubtful to him that 
he could make it. 


He started in that direction, but a flash 


of lightning blinded him. The thunder that 
followed warned him to hurry. Before he 
could take two steps, the stillness was 
pierced by the sharp but certain report of a 
high power rifle, followed by another shot. 
Glancing skyward, Tom saw the last vistages 
of light fading from the mountain. Again 
and again the angry thunder barked. Then 
a few drops of rain struck him in the face. 
Before he could dry them with his hand, the 
storm descended in torrents. Now it was 
pitch dark. Tom remembered a phrase a 
hunter once used to describe just such a 
scene—“darker than inside of the belly of a 
cow.” Huddling as close to a giant pine as 
possible, he decided to “wait it eut.” The 
damned tree leaked like a sieve. The rain 
beat on the fallen leaves and the trees with 
tremendous rapidity and increasing volume. 
The darkness, punctuated by great slashes of 
lightning and thunder, rattled along intri- 
guing him. Except for those rifle shots, this 
was black magic at its best. 

Then the gale grew quiet and the rain 
seemed to subside a bit. Benning was be- 
ginning to reflect inwardly some small hope 
that soon the darkness would lift. Things 
were looking brighter. Whereupon another 
shot from a high power rifle, so close thet 
he could see the flash of the discharge in the 
darkness suddenly and more acutely brought 
him once more to the glert stage. He prac- 
tically hugged the big pine. “It’s The Lip, 
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he told himself. “He intends to kill me in 
the storm so he can cover up his crime. The 
rain will destroy every bit of physical evi- 
dence on the ground against him, and when 
he has disposed of my body, it will be the 
perfect crime!” He jerked his revolver from 
the shoulder holster. The handle was slip- 
pery: like an eel covered with cocoa butter. 
Before he could cock the hammer, another 
shot from the rifle barked out. It was even 
closer, he surmised, than the first one. He 
fancied he could feel its hot breath. “I’m 
just a sittin’ duck,” he assured himself. 
Should he blindly return the fire, and hope 
that it would hit The Lip, or should he seek 
better cover elsewhere? And where would 
that be? In quick succession these questions 
flashed through his mind. He moved, only 
a fractien, to escape the dripping water. 
Again the rifle cracked! Tom’s hat fell to 
the ground. Was The Lip so close and so 
accurate that he had shot the hat from his 
head? Cautiously he reached to pick it up. 
His eyes seemed fairly to bulge from their 
sockets, like those of a fish when violently 
struck on the head with a gaff hook. A 
heavy limb fell and struck him on the 
shoulder. Then a fresh bolt of lightning 
lighted up the woods. Now was a hell of a 
poor time for a fellow to start thinking of 
his wife and two kids. He gnawed his 
fingernails, the left index to the quick. Lives 
are rationed, he remembered; one to each 
person. Long ago he had intended to make 
a will but he had been too busy. What 
would become of ‘Old Skip,’ and who would 
take him along to hunt grouse this fall? 
Well . 


Two crotchbound maples creaked and 
groaned with the wind, and attracted his 
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attention before he could think of the ans- 
wers to his questions. The rustle of the 
leaves was ominously magnified in his jumpy 
mind. The lightening struck a dead tree, not 
too far distant, but its incendiary action was 
promptly subdued by the rainfall. 


Convinced that the shadow to his right was 
The Lip, Tom fired two shots, then a third 
one, in irregular cadence. Nothing hap- 
pened. “Missed him,” he mumbled to him- 
self. Again the object appeared in outline. 
Tom sent two more shots in rapid succes- 
sion in the same direction. Then he cocked 
the revolver and held it nervously in his 
hand. 

The deadly rifle spat fire once more. Tom 
immagined he heard the bullet pass his head. 
This was no kindergarten affair. Mechan- 
ically, he aimed his pistol in the direction of 
the shot. This time, he would shoot—to kill. 
He pressed the trigger; the hammer gave a 
dull click. The anticipated explosion of the 
cartridge was missing! Arithmetical analysis 
solved that problem—he was out of ammuni- 
tion. The goose pimples raised again. Damn 
those safety regulations-. The police in- 
structor who taught him, “NEVER \ carry 
more than five shells in your. pistol-.and al- 
ways rest the hammer on the empty cylinder 
space, for personal safety,” ought to be here 
now. The instructor didn’t tell you what to 
de in a situation like this. Smart fellow, 
The Lip. He had planned this foul attack 
and tricked me to use all my ammunition. I 
should have known better. Tom’s be- 
fuddled mind warned him he would have to 
de something at once and immediately, but 
it was too late. He was trapped! 

Somebody once told Tom, or at least made 

(Continued on Page 37) 
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The thunder warned him to hurry. 
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Erosion controlled with contour strips. Class III Land. This area was stocked with quail 
this year. The plowed corn strip in the foreground was seeded in the last cultivation by 
the cooperatog with rye grass, for a winter cover crop furnished by the Commission. Note the 


interspersion of food and cover. 


The Cooperative Farm-Game Program 
was started in 1936 in an effort to bring the 
benefits of the refuge and public hunting 
grounds system, as developed in the forest 
country, nearer the large centers of popu- 
lation where sizeable blocks of lands can- 
not be purchased at economically feasible 
prices. The program was initiated primarily 
to provide good public hunting grounds in 
sections where the lands have mostly been 
posted, and where large annual crops of 
certain species of wildlife are produced only 
on operating farms. Abandoned farm lands 
soon lose their value for ringnecks. 


Mutually satisfactory agreements are ne- 
gotiated with the landowners for the hunt- 
ing rights, in return for which they receive 
protection to their property. Establishment of 
wildlife refuges, posting of safety zone signs 
150 yards from occupied buildings, and 
special protection signs are also handled 
by the Commission’s officers and employed 
labor. Food plots have been planted where 
conditions are favorable and strips of grain 
purchased adjacent to good cover. Land- 
owners are paid for any services rendered 
and encouraged to raise pheasants for re- 
lease on a paid basis. 

Each project is stocked as needed annually 
with rabbits, pheasants and bobwhite quail, 
but until recently little effort has been made 
to increase the game carrying capacity by 
improving the natural environment in co- 
yperation with landowners. 

In February of 1946 a technician of the 
Pennsylvania Game Commission was assigned 
to Farm-Game Project No. 17, located to 
the North and South of U. S. Route 222 
near Kutztown in Berks County, to assist 
sooperating farmers with their land use 
adjusment problems. The Project consists of 
66 farms totaling 6,418.6 acres of land; of 
this there are 1,345 acres in safety zones, 
184.3 acres in wildlife refuges. This leaves 
48893 acres open to public hunting, 1843 


acres closed, and the remaining area is set 
aside as safety zones, in which shooting is 
prohibited except with specific permission 
of the owner or tenant thereof. There are 
82 agreements with individual farmers. About 
14 farms totaling 2,000 acres are located in 
the limestone area south of U. S. Route 222. 
Most of this land has very gentle slopes and 
does not need the intensive conservation 
practices that are required on the 4,000 
acres lying to the north of that route. The 
soil on these farms is for the most part shale 
and sandstone origin. General farming is 
practiced in the area. The main crops are 
corn, potatoes, oats, wheat, hay and some 
truck crops such as tomatoes and melons. 
The project may be enlarged to 10,000 acres 
in size. The area abounds with pheasants 
and rabbits, too many deer, and numerous 
furbearers. This demonstration, if successful, 
may be the forerunner of closer cooperation 
between sportsmen and landowners through- 
out the State, and at the same time pro- 
duce better food and cover conditions for 
wildlife. 


Adjacent to the project on the northwest 
is State Game Lands No. 182 with an area 
of 270 acres. These lands, most of which 
is in a wildlife refuge, offer an excellent 
opportunity to demonstrate the various soil 
conserving practices and to conduct experi- 
mental work. The sloping farmland on this 
Game Land is now contour strip cropped 
Much reforestation has been done, and 
some experimental work is being done with 
food and cover plants as well as_ inter- 
spersion of food and cover in relation to 
pheasant and rabbit populations. The crop- 
land here is sharecropped by local farmers. 

For a moment let’s see what is meant by 
“Land Use Adjustment” and how it can 
effect wildlife populations! 

The term land use means whether a given 
field is devoted to cropland (i.e. row crops, 
small grain and meadow), to pasture, to 
woodland, wildlife, and other uses. An im- 
portant soil conservation principle is that 
as far as is practicable every acre should 
be used for the purpose for which it is 
best fitted. In an area where from 25 to 75 
per cent of the topsoil has been lost from 
half of the cropland or from far less than 
half for that matter—the idea suggests it- 
self that perhaps a significant amount of 
that land is not suitable for cropland. Per- 
haps by reason of its soil type, its slope 
or other characteristics, including that of 
erosion itself, this land should be used for 
pasture, woodland or wildlife. 

Land use adjustment is one of the two 
outstanding measures which will prevent 
this high rate of erosion from continuing. 
The other measure is the adoption of soil 
conservation practices. 

Whether land use adjustment is really 
needed on a given piece of land and just 
what the adjustment should be can be de- 
termined by the capabilities of the land 
The information about soil type, extent of 
erosion and degree of slope, obtained by the 
conservation survey, is one of the two factors 
which determine land use capability. (The 
Conservation Survey was made several years 
ago on the 6,000 acres included in Farm- 
Game Project No. 17 by the U. S. Soil Con- 
servation Service. This survey shows that 
from 25 to 75 per cent of the topsoil has 
been lost through erosion on the present 
sloping cropland). The other factor is the 





The field in the background with the orchard to the right is Class III Land. The orchard 
will be removed and part of the area will be contour ee or cultivated and planted 


on the contour. 


The steeper part will be changed from cropland to pasture. 
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use of soil conservation practices. Land use 
capabilities indicate the most intensive use 
to which land may be safely put when neces- 
sary supporting conservation practices are in 
effect on the land. 

On Project No. 17, as well as other Farm- 
Game Projects in the State, the most im- 
portant problem of soil and water conserva- 
tion and good land use is not so much to 
transform poor land into better land but 
to keep the remaining better land from de- 
teriorating. 

There are eight land use capability classes; 
seven of them apply to land in the Farm- 
Game Projects Class five land, which is 
land suitable for range, covers or embraces 
a very small area and has been combined 
with Class six land. The land classes are: 

Class I—Suitable for cultivation without 
special conservation. 

Class II—Suitable for cultivation but re- 
quires some simple special conservation prac- 
tices. These practices might be drainage 
and contour cultivation. 

Class II—Suitable for cultivation but 
needs intensive or complex conservation 
practices. These practices would be contour 
strip cropping, diversion terraces, sod water- 
ways and others. 

Class IV—Suitable for occasional cultiva- 
tion but better adapted to hay or pasture 
production. 

Class VI—Not suitable for cultivation but 
van be used for pasture, woodland and wild- 
Life. 

Class VII—Not suitable for cultivation and 
ordinarily not recommended for pasture, but 
can be used for woodland and wildlife land. 


Class VIII—Usually suitable for wild plants 
and animal life, but not suitable for culti- 
vation, pasture or woodland. 


One can readily understand that by as- 
sisting cooperators on Farm-Game Projects 
with their land use adjustment problems 
that the farmers themselves will profit, the 
State as a whole will benefit, and better food 
and cover conditions will be created for 
wildlife. Therefore, any assistance and ma- 
terials furnished by the Commission to Pro- 





Farm showing field in background preparatory to contour planting of corn. 
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The peonee area in foreground is Class III Land. This area has been laid out in contour 


strips 


y technical help from the Pennsylvania Game Commission. 


€orn grown on this 


area was seeded with rye grass for a winter cover crop furnished by the Commission. The 


steep area at the left is a wildlife refuge. 
pines furnished by the Commission, 


This area will be planted by the cooperator with 
The area is Class VII Land. 


In the background a plowed strip and diversion terrace can be seen on a Cooperator’s farm. 


ject Cooperators is definitely a good way 
to spend part of the sportsmen’s dollars. 

This past Spring twenty-two (22) key 
farmers, who own approximately 3,000 acres 
on sloping land of the 6,000 acres in the pro- 
ject, were contacted relative to their land use 
adjustment problems. Most of them were in- 
terested and wanted to establish as soon as 
possible some or all conservation practices 
adaptable to their land. Others wanted com- 
plete farm plans which they are beginning 
to put into effect. The plan consists of a 
revised farm map and a simple written plan. 
Some of the conservation practices the farm- 
ers are following are: contour planting, 
contour strip cropping, improved crop rota- 
tions, sod waterways, cover crops, diversion 
terraces, permanent hay crops, farm ponds, 
clearing of pastures, liming pastures, fer- 
tilizing pastures, rotation grazing, reforesta- 
tion, woodland management, wildlife hedges, 
wildlife borders, windbreaks and odd area 
pianting for wildlife. 

When a Farm-Game Project cooperator is 
interested in a complete farm conservation 


20 see 
NaS pe oe 2a) 


Class III 


plan and begins operations, some forest tree 
seedlings, wildlife food producing shrubs, rye 
grass seed, and lespedeza seed for wildlife 
borders are furnished to him by the Com- 
mission, provided the conservation practices 
involving the use of these materials’ are 
adaptable to his land. If farmers in the proj- 
ect complain about ringne¢k pheasants dam- 
aging sprouting corn they are furnished, by 
the Commission, enough crow repellent to 
treat their seed corn. Three strains of Asi- 
atic Chestnuts are being experimented with 
which were furnished by the U. S. Bureau 
of Plant Industry. 


Another Commission representative who is 
a local farmer is assisting the technician in 
working with the farmers in Farm-Game 
Project No. 17 to get conservation on the 
land. He will take care of distributing crow 
repellent, determine the location of standing 
corn for winter food and cover, and assist 
with cover mapping the project. Prior to 
the hunting season he will assist in getting 
the project ready for hunting, ie. brush the 
refuge lines and erect the safety zone signs 
During the hunting season he will patrol the 
project. His other activities will include game 
trapping on State Game Lands No. 182. 
which adjoins the Farm-Game Project, pred- 
ator control work on the project, and gen- 
eral educational work. 


To accomplish the job of getting conser- 
vation on the land calls for the combined 
efforts of all farmers. In addition to the 
efforts of the Game Commission and Sports- 
men’s Organizations, agencies of various 
kinds, including the Soil Conservation Ser- 
vice and general public are needed. Mos! 
of the actual labor needed to do the con- 
servation job is being provided by the farm- 
ers themselves. 

This past spring the farmers on the Proj- 
ect have planted 21,200 pine trees, 600 
shrubs, and 300 chestnut seedlings of three 
different strains; of the total amount of trees 





planted 5,000 were furnished by one of the 
cooperators. The local Vo-Ag Club assisted 


(Continued on Page 39) 


Land. The field will eventually be contour strip farmed. The corn was se ded ir tae last 


cultivation by the Cooperator with rye grass furnished by the Commission. The steep 
area above this field is a wildlife refuge. This area will be planted by the cooperator witn 
pines and shrubs furnished by the Commission. 
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SPORTSMEN DOUBLE PHEASANT OUTPUT 


Report on Day-old Pheasant Chick Program 
By RALPH BRITT 





A wire covered holding pen, even though temporary, is necessary to produce pheasants 


su 





itable for liberation. 











Breeder house and large outside pen used for raising pheasant chicks to 6 weeks of age. 


NOVEMBER 


HE Game Commission’s day-old pheasam 

chick program this year has been a suc- 
cess. Applications were received for 100,980 
day-old pheasant chicks but, due to the 
scarcity of high protein feed and wire, sev- 
eral applications were cancelled. However, 
89,555 chicks were distributed of which 84. 
005 were sent to sportsmen and 5,550 to 
farm-game cooperators. In 1945, only 46,000 
chicks were distributed. 

Inspection trips were made to most of the 
sportsmen’s organizations and farm-game 
cooperators who participated in the chick 
program. It was found that there was less 
difficulty encountered in starting the chicks 
this year. Most of the chicks were called 
for at the game farms and, therefore, were 
in transit only a few hours. Nearly every- 
one operated their brooders at 102° to start. 
These two factors gave the chicks a good 
start. 

Brooding conditions were improved con- 
siderably. In most instances, not over 250 
chicks were started under one brooder, This 
eliminated the crowding and smothering 
which occurs when too many chicks are 
placed under a single brooder. Most of the 
brooder houses had an outside run at- 
tached. In some instances, the brooder 
house was located next to a large holding 
pen and the pheasants were allowed a por- 
tion of this pen until they were six weeks 
of age. Regardless of which method was 
used, birds which had access to an outside 
yard were better feathered than those which 
had spent their first six weeks inside a 
brooder house. By being better feathered, 
they were more able to survive rain storms 
after being placed in the holding pens. 

High protein mash (30%) was difficult to 
obtain but, in spite of this scarcity, most 
of the clubs used turkey starting mash, 
commercial pheasant mash, or a feed mixed 
locally according to the State College formula. 
Any of these three feeds gave satisfactory 
results. A few persons used chick starter 
which contained only 17% protein and, as 
a result, their birds were net uniform in 
size, poorly feathered, and smaller than 
normal, 

One of the most important factors in pro- 
ducing a well feathered pheasant suitable for 
liberation is the amount of holding pen space 
allotted to each bird. The minimum amount 
of space per pheasant should never be less 
than 23 square feet, combined with good 
cover or vegetation. The major trouble en- 
countered this year was overcrowding in the 
holding pens. In many instances, it was al- 
most impossible to obtain wire, but those 
organizations which had sufficient pen space 
and cover for their birds found that feather 
picking did not develop. Pheasants which 
are poorly feathered over the back have 4 
high rate of mortality after release as com- 
pared with well feathered birds. 


Practically all of the organizations seemed 
well pleased with their results and indicated 
interest in again obtaining chicks. Many 
intend to raise a large number of pheasants 


(Continued on Page 37) 
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Field Day at Training School 


A T this writing we are just about through 
the third period of schooling and are an- 
xiously awaiting the beginning of the fourth 
period, when we will spend all our days and 
nights in the field during the “H” season. 
Since returning from our August field as- 
signments on Land Management, we have 
been buckling down to the preparation, and 
study of: Game Management, Firearms In- 
struction, Game Propagation, Game Law 
Study, Legal Procedure, Boxing, Wrestling, 
Gymnastics, Self Defense and Handling of 
Prisoners, Practical Sketching and Drawing, 
al' these subjects being the necessary foun- 
dation and preludes to the practical appli- 
cation we will receive law enforcement work 
in the field before and after the hunting 
season. 

Mr. Rollin Heffelfinger, Acting Chief of 
the Division of Law Enforcement, has been 
one of our principal instructors. We were 
fortunate enough to have the Honorable 
Jesse R. Long, President Judge of Jefferson 
County and his District Attorney Mr. Sykes 
along with Mr. E. J. Blatt, District Attorney 
of Elk County, visit the school and give us 
advice on legal matters and court proce- 
dures. 


Field Day “Reunion” 


On Saturday, September 28, for the fourth 
time in the history of the Training School 
and for the first time since 1941 a Field Day 
Program was held by the Game Commis- 
sion. The first since 1941, it was like a reun- 
ion in more ways than one. Not only did old 
friends get together but new friends were 
made. Some of the leading sportsmen and 
newspapermen attended’ for the first time 
as did relatives and guests of the students. 


Ross L. Leffler, President of the Game Com- 
mission, delivered the principal address at 
the School. 


“I am happy so many of you—our stock- 
holders—have come here today to see what 
we have accomplished in providing you with 
the finest Conservation officers in the world 
and for which we are so justly proud. I 
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By OWEN E. SEALYA 





A wood chopping contest was one of the main features of physical prowess. 


don’t have to remind you about wildlife 
conditions at the turn of the century. Penn- 
sylvania was a shot-out State. Fortunately 
a handful of sportsmen realized something 
had to be done. They used their own in- 
fluence and that of their friends, and their 
money too, and finally succeeded in getting 
a Game Commission established in 1895. 
This was done over the protestations of 
politicians and some hunters who later re- 
taliated to the extent that the Legislature 
allocated only $800 for a two-year period. 
Out of that all they had to pay was a thou- 
sand and one items, such as stationery, post- 





A skit titled “Trigger Happy Harry” demonstrating some of the causes of hunting acci- 


dents was most realistically enacted by five of the students. 


from the mere than 500 persons present. 


It drew a lot of applause 


age, express, etc. The opponents thought in 
would discourage the sportsmen. 

The Hunters and Anglers Association, 
located in Harrisburg, did everything pos- 
sible to run John M. Phillips out of a job 
They opposed the buck law and a resident 
hunter’s license. It was one grand battle be- 
tween its publication of the same name and 
one titled “In the Open,” published by ad- 
vocates of a hunter’s license law. 

But the picture has changed and today it’s 
a cooperative proposition. It is not a job 
for the sportsmen or the Game Commission. 
but a job for both. 

The open territory on which we hunt our 
game is decreasing every day. Our sport is 
being taken away by the farmer and you 
can’t blame him when you stop and think 
how utterly inconsiderate some hunters can 
be of the farmer’s property. 

Let me tell you a story about a squirrel 
that made an old man happy. He lived alone 
in the backwoods and every morning when 
he opened the door to his cabin, the squirre] 
was there to greet him. One morning, while 
the old man was taking his bath, a hunter 
shot the little animal on his front porch and 
the old man cried. That sort of thing must 
be stopped. Too many hunters are only meat 
hunters. 

The training we give these students is 
turning out the best game protectors in the 
world. I don’t know where I have ever seen 
a class of men better then the present one 
They are going to be with us ten, fifteen, 
twenty years from now. 

I realize you do not always agree with 
the Commission’s policies. We realize we are 
prone to make mistakes, but our efforts are 
motivated by one thought—to give you the 


(Continued on page 39) 
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WHICH DEER RIFLE? 


7 HE other day I read a piece in an English sporting magazine 
deriding American deer hunters for their emphasis on the rifle, 
rather than the stalk in deer hunting. The author said that 
Americans place their faith in long range guns with telescope 
sights in hopes of killing a deer at 300 or 400 yards, rather than 
developing their stalking ability to the point where they can 
knock over a buck at a reasonable distance. 


Obviously, he had been reading an article on mule deer hunt- 
ing in the West, where many shots are long ones and where it 
often is impossible to get within 200 yards of a deer. He failed 
to realize that the great majority of deer killed each fall in the 
United States are whitetails shot in heavy cover at reasonably 
short range—often no more than 25 or 30 yards and usually less 
than 100. 


In Pennsylvania, as in other wooded states, the ability to shoot 
fast and accurately at a rapidly moving target in heavy cover is 
of far greater value than being able to hit a standing deer at 
300 yards. Several good long range rifles are topnotch in woods 
hunting, however. The reason is not their flat trajectory, but their 
ability to anchor a deer within a few yards after any decent hit. 
Two of these are the .270 and the 30-06. A deer will make very 
few tracks after being hit in the chest cavity with either of 
them, provided a deer bullet and not a heavily jacketed one de- 
signed for grizzlies is used. 

There are two good reasons for using a rifle of adequate power. 
First, tracking a wounded deer is not a pleasant job. Second, 
not all deer hunters are sportsmen. A few bozos take to the 
woods every winter in search of meat, not sport. Birds of this 
ik like nothing better than to rush in and claim a deer shot by 
someone else. If you shoot a rifle which will stop your game 
on the spot where you hit it you forestall possible trouble with 
these thieves. 

Both the rifles mentioned above are available in bolt action 
only. I don’t particularly recommend this type unless a man 
shoots a bolt action varmint rifle or .22 during the summer and 
fall. Then he should stick to the same type for deer hunting. 
He'll be faster and more accurate with the type gun familiar to 
him. The same observation goes for sights. If you shoot chucks 
with a scope sighted Hornet, then you will be wise to use a 
low-power scope on your deer rifle. The switch from scope to 
iron sights can result in confusion during the big moment when 
a buck is in view. 

Actually, the fastest rifle—with exception of the automatic which 
is illegal in Pennsylvania—is the pump action. Remington furnishes 
this rifle in 30, 32 and 35 Remington. The first two are ap- 
proximately equivalent to the .30-30 and 32 Winchester Special, 
and the last is a big, tough bully of a cartridge with more than 
a ton of muzzle energy. It is heavy enough for moose, and it will 
put the quietus on a deer very quickly. 


(Continued on Page 38) 


THE PHEASANT DOG 


By HERBERT KENDRICK 


paid late autumnal woodland scenes are matched in beauty 
only by the glittering colors of the gamebird most Pennsyl- 
vania gunners hunt. The rich light gold and deep maroon, brilliant 
vermillion and emerald green, delicate shades of brown, blue 
and yellow, with spots of black and collar of white touched off 
by a metallic sheen, all blend harmoniously to make him the 
most colorful gamebird in America. The ringneck pheasant has 
learned to use his long strong legs to carry him swiftly and 
silently away from possible danger, and despite his size he 
wings his way from the weeds with surprising speed. With head 
proudly erect, streamlined body, and long streaming tail, he 
presents a most interesting and at times extremely difficult target 

Pheasant hunting is an art, and the successful ringneck hunter 
must know where to look for him, be familiar with his habits, 
possess a good pheasant dog, and know the right time to pull the 
trigger. 

In the early morning hours the pheasant is on the move and 
does more running than at later hours. Around noon he selects 
dusty, comfortable, and thick cover where he can wallow in 
peace. At this time it is possible to approach within shooting 
distance before he takes wing. Later in the afternoon he begins 
his search for food. At this time he leaves a good scent for the 
dog and will stick close, affording the well trained dog a staunch 
point. 

This remarkable game bird is at home in weedy corn fields, 
grain areas, short brushy places, and in the woodland only after 
being disturbed promiscuously. One helpful thing about the 
ringneck is the sameness of his habits from year to year. He 
has grown more wary and perhaps smarter as he is hunted harder. 
but basically his habits remain as they were many years ago. 

The gaudy ringneck has helped to develop great bird dogs, as 
anyone who consistantly follows the pheasant trials will know. 
The bird’s ability to run, his alertness, and his very nature will 
lead an unexperienced dog a wild chase and afford the gunner 
very few shots within range. 

The pheasant dog should be trained on pheasants and hunted 
almost exclusively on pheasants. He must be very, very fast, 
wide in open country, range to his master’s command, exercise 
his brain, labor diligently, and locate his birds with the least 
possible amount of time. Pheasant hunting cannot be successful 
with the dog that potters around with his nose to the ground 
If a bird is given the chance to know that danger is approaching 
slowly at a safe distance, he loses no time in getting out of tha! 
vicinity. However, if a fast accurate pointing dog moves in on 
him before he can utilize his plan of withdrawal, he feels safer 
with his present hiding place, therefore, he sits tight. A slow 
dog cannot handle ringnecks. 


(Continued on Page 39) 
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Transactions of the Commission’s Meeting -- October 2, 1946 





Beautiful vista overlooking the Clarion River near Clarion. 


A number of actions taken at the October 
meeting of the Commission should be of 
‘special interest to sportsmen. 

Special Services Assistants—It is hoped 
later to employ a Special Services Assistant 
in each of the seven field divisions to handle 
predator control promotion, public relations, 
and field photographic assignments on a full- 
time basis. These agents will maintain a 
close liaison between the Commission and 
sportsmen’s organizations, youth and civic 
groups, and the public in general, in a de- 
termined effort to stimulate more active in- 
terest in the Commission's programs. 

Game Protectors Arthur G. Logue and 
Lynn B. Rosenkrans have been assigned to 
special trapping instruction work on a state- 
wide basis since Sept. 15. Such special in- 
struction is important to the Commission’s 
own field personnel and to the thousands of 
trappers who cooperate in controlling preda- 
tors. 

Land Options—Options on the following 
tracts of land were accepted: 

65 acres in Lower Turkeyfoot Township. 
Somerset County, connecting with State 
Game Lands No. 111, the area to be used 
for a dam site. 

Two tracts of 4,773 and 1,200 acres in Union 
and Snowshoe Townships, Center County. 
connecting with Game Lands No. 103. 

Gift Tract—The Commission agreed to ac- 
cept as a gift from the Lehigh County Fish 
and Game Association a tract containing 16 
acres in Lowhill Township, Lehigh County, 
adjoining SGL 205, for which the association 
paid $950. A marker was erected on the 
lands in memory of the Association’s mem- 
bers who lost their lives while serving in 
the Armed Forces during World War IL. 


Licenses for Right-of-Ways were granted 
as follows: 

To the Socony-Vacuum Oil Company to 
lay an oil pipe line across Game Lands No 
71 in Union and Shirley Townships, Hunt- 
ingdon County, and Game Lands No. 153, 
West Wheatfield Township, Indiana County. 

To Adams Electric Cooperative grant- 
ing it authority to construct and maintain 
three sections of electric service lines over 
Game Lands No. 169 in Upper Mifflin Town- 
ship, Cumberland County. 

Similar authority was granted to Somerset 
Rural Electric Cooperative to construct and 
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maintain three sections of electric service 
line across Game Lands No. 111, Lower 
Turkeyfoot Township, Somerset County. 

The Pennsylvania Power and Light Com- 
pany was given permission to construct an 
electric distribution line across two sections 
of Game Lands No. 55, Briar Creek Town- 
ship, Columbia County. 

The School of Engineering, Pennsylvania 
State College, was given permission to use 
temporarily approximately 265 acres of Game 
Lands No. 176 in the “Barrens,” Center 
County, upon which to install certain radio 
equipment to be used in connection with a 
radio research project being conducted by 
the College for the U. S. Army. No hunting 
will be permitted within said fenced area. 

Refuges Discontinued—The following pri- 
mary refuges were discontinued: 

No. 13-B containing 308 acres in Sullivan 
County. 

No. 522-A containing about 3,000 acres in 
the Bald Eagle State Forest, Union County. 

Nos. 75-B and 75-C totalling approximately 
533 and 366 acres respectively in Lycoming 
County. 

New Primary Refuge—A new primary 
refuge of approximately 250 acres will be 
established within Game Lands No. 124 
Fulton County. 

New Auziliary Project Authorized—A new 
Auxiliary Refuge Project of approximately 
3,000 acres was authorized adjacent to Game 
Lands No. 124 in Thompson Township, Ful- 
ton County, on which a 250 acre refuge will 
be established. 

Auziliary Refuges Discontinued—Auxiliary 
Refuge Project No. 67 containing approxi- 
mately 1,719 acres in Jackson Township. 
Cambria County, was discontinued. Propa- 
gation Areas Discontinued: Game Propaga- 
tion Area No. C-17 containing 55 acres in 
Derry Township, Montour County, has been 
discontinued. Game Propagation Area No 
B-21 containing about 160 acres in Black 
Creek Township, Luzerne County. was dis- 
continued. 





It was necessary to employ a staff of per diem employes for several weeks to handle the 
thousands of applications for special deer licenses in the six counties open to these animals 
in Northeastern Pennsylvania. 
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Propagation Area—Game Propagation Area 
No. A-19 containing 101 acres in Chester 
County was re-established. 

Farm-Game Projects—Two new Coopera- 
tive Farm-Game Projects were authorized: 

No. 87 in Milford Township, Somerset 
County, for whick nine farm owners have 
signed the customary agreement covering 
approximately 1,657 acres. 

No. 88, Sandy Lake Township, Mercer 
County, adjacent to Game Lands No. 130, 
for which twelve landowners have agreed to 
lease approximately 1,056 acres. 


Open Road Through Part of Game Lands 
No. 57—The Commission agreed to open to 
public travel for the convenience of hunters, 
a portion of the road crossing Game Lands 
No. 57 in Wyoming County from the present 
barrier at the foot of the mountain on the 
Noxen side to the fork in the road where 
the western branch leads to the stone cabin, 
a distance of approximately 4 miles and to 
provide parking facilities. 

Name Lakes for Former Commissioner 
Creveling—In view of the generous con- 
tribution of time and effort toward the suc- 
cess of the Commonwealth’s wildlife restor- 
ation program for almost a half century, 
the Commission agreed to name three small 
lakes presently to be completed on the 
western end of Game Lands No. 57, Wyom- 
ing County, in honor of one of its former 
members, Mr. J. Q. Creveling, Wilkes-Barre. 

License Revocations—A total of 69 licenses 
were revoked for violations of the game 
law. They will be published in a subse- 
quent issue. 

The Courts of Quarter Sessions also re- 
voked 10 licenses of persons who injured or 
killed human beings in mistake for game. 

Abandon Old Turkey Farm—The Commis- 
sion agreed to abandon the old Wild Turkey 
Farm in Juniata County because experi- 
ments with hens held on the farm have not 
proved successful. The 1200 acres will sub- 
sequently be used either for research work, 
or set aside as State Game Lands and opened 
to public hunting. 

Jordan Game Farm—The old Jordan Game 
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Strip mining leaves its ugly scars in many parts of the State. 


Farm in Lawrence County will be main- 
tained for another year and used experi- 
mentally as a natural propagation area. 
If this program does not work out satisfac- 
torily the 324 acres will be set aside as 
State Game Lands and opened to public 
hunting. 

Surplus Game Bird Eggs—All surplus 
pheasant, quail and wild turkey eggs are 
to be exchanged with Pennsylvania com- 
mercial breeders for game of comparable 
value, or ‘traded with other States for eggs 
or game of like value which the Commis- 
sion may desire to secure. None will be sold. 


Youth Training Program—A proposal of the 
Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs to have the 
Commission’s Training School used for a 





Photo James M. Sheen, Grit Pub. Co., Williamsport 
Harold Brass, of Elkland, Pa., with the catch from his 1946 trap lines. 
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week or more during the summer for train- 
ing boys sponsored by that body in conser- 
vation matters, safety, etc. was discussed 
and subsequently referred to the Committee 
on Personnel Training for study and report 
at the next meeting, which will be held 
January 9, 1947. 


YOUR DIMES AT WORK 


THE YEAR AROUND 

They pay for FULL COST OF CARE, re- 
gardless of time, for any infantile paralysis 
victim who may require it irrespective of 
age race, creed or color. 

They buy expensive EQUIPMENT, such as 
iron lungs, Hubbard tanks and hot pack 
machines, and furnish wool for packs. 

They supply front-line SHOCK TROOPS, 
such as doctors, physical therapists, epide- 
miologists, nurses, etc., in epidemic-stricken 
areas to fight the disease. These remain on 
the scene for the duration of the epidemic. 

They finance RESEARCH in hundreds of 
laboratories and medical schools into the 
cause and treatment of infantile paralysis. 
This takes millions of dollars annually and 
it is HERE that the final battle will be won. 

They pay for a ceaseless EDUCATIONAL 
CAMPAIGN through newspapers, maga- 
zines, radio, books, pamphlets, as well as 
expositions where an audience may be 
reached, to inform the public how it may 
take precautions against polio and what to 
do if it strikes. 


Kiski Township (Armstrong County) Sports- 
men’s Association say “Well fellow Armstrong 
County Sportsmen we have just completed the 
deal’. The Kiski boys have just purchased a 
275 acre farm located in Kiski and South Bend 
Townships. Carl White says it will be a sports- 
men’s mecca for game and fishing. Also they 
plan a place par-excellent for beaglers. They 
have been issued a training area permit by the 
Game Commission. 


The Octoran Sportsmen’s Club, Lancaster 
County, has started a drive for 1,000 members. 
It now has 600. The Association is very active 
and publishes a monthly news letter. 
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HUNTING ON TOBYHANNA 
MILITARY RESERVATION 


The major portion of the Tobyhanna Mili- 
tary Reservation in Monroe County, Penn- 
sylvania, is again open to public hunting 
after a lapse of four years. 

Hunting on this area was authorized by 
the War Department of the United States 
August 1, 1938, by provisions contained in 
a license granted to the Pennsylvania Game 
Commission, which in effect made the hunt- 
ing rightes available to the Commission. By 
creating Primary Game Refuge Project No. 
531, under the terms of the license granted 
by the War Department, the Commission 
established three refuges totalling 1,220 acres, 
in which no hunting by anyone at any time 
was permitted. The remainder of the ap- 
proximately 19,000 acres covered by the 
license was opened to lawful public hunt- 
ing. However, the license was revoked by 
the War Department September 18, 1942 
as a result of World War II, the area being 
required for military purposes. Sportsmen 
felt the loss of this good game, especially 
deer, area but raised no objections, knowing 
the sacrifice was necessary in the public 
imterest. 

Shortly after termination of hostilities, the 
Game Commission in November 1945 opened 
negotiations with Army authorities en- 
deavoring to secure a new license which 
would permit re-establishment of its pre- 
vious project. These negotiations were con- 
ducted with the War Department, Washing- 
ton, D. C., through the Middletown Air 
Technical Service Command, the Tobyhanna 
Military Post, the Corps of Engineers of 
the Army, and the Judge Advocate General’s 
office in Washington. They culminated in 
the War Department granting a new license 
to the Game Commission, supposed to have 
been effective June 1, 1946, but considerable 
time was involved in securing all required 
signatures to the license, and its actual 
effectiveness delayed to October 28, 1946 
when it was accepted on behalf of the Com- 
mission by President Leffler. 


The license is revocable at will by the 
War Department. The area covered by it 
is approximately 16,500 acres -and is that 
portion of the military reservation situate 
west of the Delaware Lackawanna and 
Western Railroad and Cross Keys Run, to 





IN MEMORIUM 





Photo courtesy Harrisburg Evening News 
GIFFORD PINCHOT 


Gifford Pinchot was an ardent conservation- 
ist, an excellent fly fisherman, an outdoor 
lover, a_ fine sportsman. We shall always 
remember him for these splendid attributes 
—attributes which made him admired and 
respected by friend and enemy alike. 


The famous angler fished very little during 
the past two years. He was too occupied 
trying to fight off the ailment which finally 
removed his name from the great sporting 
fraternity. 

American’s first United States Forester was 
Governor of Pennsylvania for two terms, 
during which the wildlife program flourished 
under his interest and enthusiasm in it. 

His interests lay not only in the outdoors 
from a recreational standpoint. He was a 
great friend of the landowner and did much 
for him through the development of better 
roads. 

But, as John M. Cummings so ably put it 
in the Philadelphia Inquirer, “we like to think 
of him as the outdoor man. We like to think 
of him whipping trout streams, camping 
in the deep woods, fighting for the conserva- 
tion of our natural resources, especially the 
timber. Against a background of wooded hill 
and mountain water, he stood out lean and 
lank and you saw in him the lines of his 
rugged New England forbearers.” 





a point near its intersection with Tobyhanna 
Creek, and also the area south of that creek. 
The remaining several thousands of acres 
belonging to the Government are reserved 
for military purposes, especially the storage 
of Army equipment and supplies. 

Attention is invited to the map of the 
Tobyhanna Military Reservation reproduced 
on the third cover of this issue. 

Immediately after the new license was 
fully executed, just prior to opening of the 
hunting season November 1, 1946, notices 
were posted, calling attention to the fact 
that lawful public hunting was permitted 
within that portion of the military reserva- 
tion covered by the license. Needless to say, 
sportsmen were happy. 


NOTE—See inside back page for map of 
area 


An epidemic of major violations in vari- 
ous sections of the State which resulted in 
163 prosecutions having been brought in 
September for which penalties in the amount 
of $6,887.00 was collected. The majority were 
for pre-season shooting. Many apprehen- 
sions were made for spotlighting and killing 
deer at night. Most of the defendants in 
these cases were fined $200.00, in addition 
to the suspension of their hunting and trap- 
ping privileges for a period of years. 

There is no worse violator than the cheat 
who robs law abiding hunters of their sport 
by pre-season shooting and sportsmen, land- 
owners and others should report any person 
they observe violating the game laws either 
before season, during the season, or after 
the season. 
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Test Your Skill 
By STANLEY ORR 


TREES AND SHRUBS 


COW TALK 


[ am a gentle Jersey cow, 
Contented night and day, 

I stay around producing milk 
To while the time away. 


THE CLOCK 


The clock of life is wound but once 
And no one has the power 

To foretell when the hands will stop, 
At late or early hour. 


The farmer gets the hay and grain 


Will anyone killing a ring-neck pheasant, 
banded Millcreek Rod and Gun Club, kindly 
mail number, and date and place of kill, 
to John D. Shultz, Secretary, Sheridan, Pa.? 


YAPFWB : 

From out the fertile loam, 
NBINSA Good naturedly he cares for me 
IDERPL And makes me feel at home. 
SsLACUN 
UMPEHT All summer long in pasture lot 
CYROSA I seek the clover sweet, 


I turn it into creamy milk, 


Hidden in this months word-block are 25 
wees and shrubs, most of which are native to 
Pennsylvania. Some are wild, some culti- 
vated. You should be able to find at least 


A product hard to beat. 


But when the hunting season comes 
I’m nervous as can be, 


STOLEN 


20 Although the hunters come for deer 


Use any letter as many times as needed, 
but move only to adjoining squares. For 
example, take the letter “C” in the fourth 
row down and spell “Chestnut.” Answers 
on page 40. 


Sometimes they shoot at me. 


I do not like that noisy guy 
Who brings his bottled goods, 
And using it instead of brains, 
He shoots up all the woods. 


From American Legion Post, Roaring 
Springs (Blair County) the following: 2 
Springfield Rifles Nos. 200441 and 193961 and 
three Enfield Winchester Rifles Nos. W436222, 
W445552, W184075. If found please advise 
the Legion Home or this office. 


And surely I would classify, 


According to the Sportsmen’s. Service 
Bureau, a recent poll of Hawkeye hunters 
and fishermen by the Iowa State Conserva- 
tion Commission, revealed that 70 percent 
of them are in favor of an increase in license 
fees to meet the increased cost of the fish 
and game conservation program in. that 


A large majority of the 2,300 who re- 
sponded to the poll favored increasing the 
hunting license fee from $1.00 to $1.50; the 
fishing license fee from $1.00 to $1.50; and 
the combination hunting and fishing license 
fee from $1.50 to $2.00. Equal license fees 
for men and women were favored by 81%. 





(Reading Eagle Staff Photo) 


Here is a view of the office of the Roeper Crane & Hoist Works, Inc. 
1729 Moss St., Reading, through which a doe plunged on the morning of 
Sept. 30, while on a rampage with a six-point buck in the northeast sec- 
tion of the city. Eugene F. Hendricks, of Hampden Boulevard, secretary 
of the company, is seated at a desk in front of the window through 
which the frisky doe made its exit. The animal entered the office 
through a window on the opposite side. The doe had to break through a 
permanently-installed screen and glass to make the entrance and exit. 
No one was in the office at the time. 


So when I spy a careless guy, 

I will admit right now, 

There ain’t no thing more nervouser 
Sinte. Than this old Jersey cow. 


—F. JUDSON SEWALL. 


As king of all the crooks, 
That other itchy-fingered guy 
Who shoots before he looks. 


STOLEN 


The following guns from Chester E 
Richardson, Turn Oaks Road, RD 1, Chester: 
1 .300 Savage take down Rifle Serial 287077; 
1 35 Remington Pump Rifle, Serial 106394 
and 1 .4556 Ely Colt Pistol Serial No. R69115. 





(Reading Eagle Staff Photo) 


This is the six-point, 160-pound buck deer which met its doom in the 

ard at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Daniel H. Mast, 1715 Moss St., Read- 
ng, the same morning, after leaping across several fences and sticking 
its head through the window of the Mast kitchen. The deer attempted 
to jump the nine-foot fence in the background but became snared on 
the iron spikes. The animal was shot by Frederick Flagg, right, an agent 
of the Berks County Humane Society. Mast, a knitter at the Rosedale 
Knitting Company, is on the left. 
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FEDERATION HOLDS SPECIAL MEETING 





George B. Johnson, Chairman of the Deer and Bear Contest of the Virginia Peninsula 
Sportsmen’s Association, Newport News, sent us the above photo of their Sixth Annual 


State deer and bear championship. He says the interest was tremendous. 


promote a healthy and interesting rivalry 
even spread far beyond those bounds. 


He hopes to 


between Virginia and Pennsylvania which may 
Here’s an opportunity for the Federation, the Izaak 


Walton League or some other outstanding individual club to undertake a competitive 


project. 


ANEL discussions on various matters 

pertaining to game, fish and forests were 
conducted by officials of the State Federation 
of Sportsmen’s Clubs at a special meeting 
in Harrisburg on October 11 and resolu- 
tions emanating therefrom were presented 
to the general assembly the following day. 
Those approved are as follows: 


Fish Resolutions 


Requesting the Legislative Committee of 
the Federation to sponsor a Bill imposing a 
penalty for fishing in any stream stocked 
with trout between the hours of 5:00 p. m., 
April 14 and 5:00 a. m., April 15. 

Requesting the Fish Commission to in- 
crease the number of fish wardens to the 
equivalent of one for each county in the 
State. 

Requesting the Federation to legislate for 
laws to make the fish code parallel to the 
Game Code to the greatest degree possible. 


Asking for the appointment of a Committee 
to determine the agencies which can under- 
take or assist in a study of the construction 
and management of farm fish ponds. 

Asking for the formation of a committee 
to prepare recommendations for changes 
in the present laws on the sale of bait 
fish and fish bait. 


Approving the postwar program as adopted 
by the Board of Fish Commissioners and ask- 
ing that it be put in operation at once. 

If the Pennsylvania Fish Commission re- 
ceives additional fishing license fees or funds 
from the Pittman-Roberts on Act, or any 
similar Bill, the part of those funds allo- 
cated to the north tier counties for stream 
improvements be used for the construction 
of small permanent dams to furnish suit- 
able environment for fishlife and water- 
fowl. 

Asking the Federation to sponsor legis- 
lation that would grant to the Fish Com- 
mission discretionary power to control and 
limit motor boats on certain bodies of water 
which are considered by that Commission 
te be number one fishing waters. This 


bill would require licensing according to 
piston displacement. 

Urging the Fish Commission to establish 
a hatchery for both cold and warm water 
fish on a suitable site in Southeastern Penn- 
sylvania in order that distance hazards may 
be reduced. 

Urging the Fish Commission to alter its 
present policy so as to permit the stocking 
of large mouth bass in dams and lakes 
covering ten or more acres. 

Requesting the Fish Commission to in- 
stitute a pond fertilization program in bodies 
of water on land owned by the Common- 
wealth to increase the quantity of fish life 
per acre according to program established 
by the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

Requiring that the name of any fish law 
and the degree of violation be published 
immediately by the Fish Commission in the 
newspaper published nearest the residence 
of the violator. 

Asking the Pennsylvania Fish Commis- 
sion to make a biological survey of all 
streams, lakes and ponds in the Common- 
wealth. 

Asking the Pennsylvania Fish Commission 

2 intensify their bass restocking program to 
compare with their trout restocking pro- 
gram. 

Petitioning the Pennsylvania Department 
of Forests and. Waters and the Board of 
Fish Commissioners to purchase suitable 
ground in Lawrence County for the con- 
struction of a lake for game fishing. 

Petitioning the Board of Fish Commission- 
ers to have Special Fish Wardens badges 
made of metal, and equal in appearance to 
the Deputy Game Protector badge of the 
Commonwealth. 

Petitioning the Board of Fish Commis- 
sioners, and the General Assembly, for such 
legal changes as would give Special Fish 
Wardens the same authority as a compar- 
able commission with the Game Commission. 


Game Resolutions 


Ask the Game Cemmission to supply seed 
and fertilizer to farmers willing to set aside 


and plant land for game feed under the 
direction of the local Game Protector. 

Strongly opposing any legislation to re- 
quire trappers to purchase a special license. 

Asking that the County Federation be 
consulted before the establishment of any 
special seasons. 

Sponsoring required legislation to have the 
annual Game Kill Reports revived. 

Recommending to the Game Commission 
that it close the season on (Bob White) 
Quail in Bucks County for two (2) years. 

The Federation approves Game Commis- 
sion’s discontinuing extensive purchases of 
game lands and instead, use the money to 
develop their present holdings by planting, 
cutting, or any other method which will 
tend to increase the food and cover crops 
for raising game. 

Urging the Game Commission to raise and 
purchase more rabbits and pheasants for 
distribution in suitable areas where they 
are scarce. 

Urging the Game Commission to accelerate 
its plans to develop game farms so that 
they can raise ringneck pheasants in suffi- 
cient numbers, leaving it optional with the 
sportsmen to raise birds from day-old or 
six-week old birds. 

Urging the Pennsylvania Game Commis- 
sion, to take measures to cut and clean 
all fire trails, boundaries, etc., on their game 
lands at once as a fire protection measure. 


Recommending that the fine for killing 
deer out of season be set at four hundred 
dollars ($400.00) 100 days in jail and that 
each offense be given extensive newspaper 
publicity. 

Requiring the name of any violator, of a 
game law and the offense, whether the case 
be settled by field receipt or in court, be 
immediately published by the Game Com- 
mission in the newspaper published nearest 
the residence of the violator. 


Seventeen-point buck killed in Crawferd County 


by Billy Meaders and Harry Dagen, Jr. 
C. E. Billig, New Brighton. 


Photo by 
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Recommending to the Game Commission 
and the General Assembly, that a law be 
enacted providing for a fee of $25.00 for out 
of State trappers. 

Urging that more money be appropriated 
for Deputy Game Protectors’ work during 
the period from September 1st to Decem- 
ber 15th. 

The Federation to prepare the necessary 
laws to permit field men of both Fish and 
Game Commissions to purchase needed sup- 
plies in amounts not to exceed $100.00 from 
local sources, 

The State Federation to redouble its 
efforts to put into effect all former resolu- 
tions petitioning the Department of Agri- 
culture to appoint one Dog Law Enforce- 
ment Officer for each county. 

Necessary legislation to be drafted to pro- 
vide that all monies from dog licenses be 
payable to the Game Commission, the Com- 
mission to enforce the Dog law.—Tabled. 

Asking that Motor Boat applications be 
kept on record by the Department of 
Revenue, and an application be sent at the 
beginning of each fiscal year to owners 
of the previous year. 

The State Federation to draft and pursue 
to conclusion legislation providing for an 
appropriation of ten million ($10,000,000) 
dollars to be earmarked for repairing, re- 
building, and maintaining dams for recrea- 
tional purposes, flood control, and reten- 
tion of high water tables. 

Reaffirming the resolutions approved sev- 
eral years ago, requiring that the names 
and addresses of officers of the Pennsylvania 
Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs and the 
names and addresses of the Chairman and 
Secretary of each Division, be published in 
the account of proceedings of the annual 
February meeting of the Federation. 

Approving the acquisition of the Lehigh 
Canal by the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania to increase its recreational utility be- 
cause of its possibilities as an excellent bass 
water; and urging its immediate completion. 

That legislation be enacted making it a 
nuisance punishable by summary convic- 
tion to dump refuse on public land. 

Again urging passage by the State Legis- 
lature of an act to give authority to County 
Commissioners to build, rebuild, repair and 
maintain dams within their respective bor- 
ders. 

Asking that an appropriation be made to 
the Sanitary Water Board for the purpose 
of sealing and patrolling all abandoned bitu- 
minous coal mines in the State. 

Urging that the bill requiring registration 
of all firearms be fought to a finish. 

Recommending that dredging in public 
waters shall require a permit similar to that 
issued for channel changes, by the Water 
Power Resources Board, by legislative ac- 
tion, if necessary. 

Opposing the construction of huge reser- 
voirs within this Commonwealth and rec- 
ommending that flood control problems be 
dealt with through the construction of many 
smaller reservoirs and reforestation. 


Forestry 


Asking that 100 feet of timber be reserved 
on both sides of all streams on public lands, 
such timber not to be cut at any time. 

Asking that the Department of Forests and 
Waters be authorized to purchase more 
and better fire fighting equipment to aid 
in the prevention and suppression of dis- 
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astrous forest fires which destroy timber 
and game. 

Protesting the cancellation of contracts 
not yet set in operation for the cutting of 
timber on State Forests or where opera- 
tions had just gotten a start, in the interest 
of improving the game food situation, es- 
pecially in the big game country. 

Recommending to the Department of For- 
ests and Waters that a change in specifica- 
tions be made which will permit the build- 
ing of low rock dams up to a width of one 
hundred (100) feet to provide shelter for 
fish. 


Recommending that the Fish and Game 
Commissions make an effort to cooperate 
with the U. S. Forestry Service in State 
Planning effecting forestry, game and fish 
administration in the National Forests with- 
in our Commonwealth. 
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A nice 204 Ib. 8-pointer with a 30 inch spread 


killed in Elk County last year by J. C. 
R. No. 4, Brookville. 


Cowan, 


Requesting the Board of Fish Commis- 
sioners to take moving pictures of outstand- 
ing instances of stream pollution and make 
them available to exhibition by sportsmen’s 
clubs. 

That the bounty on predatory birds and 
animals be maintained. 

Urging the Game Commission to do every- 
thing within its power to reduce the num- 
ber of crows in the State. 

Commending the Conservation Education 
Laboratory for Teachers and recommending 
its continuance. 

Recommending the presentation of a bill 
to provide allocations to the Pennsylvania 
State College and the several State Teachers 
Colleges for conducting conservation educa- 
tion Laboratories for teachers. 

Recommending that the Game Commis- 
sion’s Training School be used as a conser- 
vation camp for boys during four weeks of 
summer in periods of two weeks each. 

Requesting the Fish Commission utilize 
the money received from the excise tax 
on fishing tackle in relatively the same man- 
ner as the Game Commission uses Pittman- 
Robertson Funds. 
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Requesting the predator Committee of the 
Federation to solicit the co-operation of the 
Department of Agriculture and the Game 
Commission in curbing stray dogs. 

Urging that Fish and Game Commission 
field personnel maintain closer association 
with the organized Sportsmen’s groups. 

Reaffirming action on an increase in the 
fishing license (action taken last February). 

Recommending the immediate inception of 
more soil conservation districts throughout 
the Commonwealth. 

Recommending campaigns for the proper 
treatment of sewage in sections where these 
facilities are lacking. 


HUNTER’S DICTIONARY 


EDITOR’S NOTE: If you have any ideas for 
the “Hunter’s Directory” contributed this month 
by W. C. Shaffer, Camp Hill, let us have them 


and we’ll keep them running until the supply 
is exhausted. 


BAG LIMIT—Assorted quantities of game 
birds and game animals: the Game Commis- 
sion establishes one quantity; the’ hunter 
establishes the other. All hunters get their 
limit, which is considerably less than that 
allowed by law. 


COOK—Sorry—censored. 


COMPANION—Usually a small boy; a 
novice; one who asks foolish questions such 
as, “How didja miss ’im.” 

DUCK BLIND—An alleged place of con- 
cealment used while hunting ducks; a place 
where hunters congregate while chills chase 
up and down their spines; a swell place to 
contract pneumonia. 


GUIDE—A suave, colorful native, gifted 
with unbelievable wildlife stories. A hire- 
ling who demands huge fees for inferior 
knowledge of local conditions: A paid escort 
who insists that you should have been here 
last year; can always show you signs, but 
no game. 


LUNCH—Something you wrap in waxed 
paper, carry in your hunting coat for three 
or four days, and then throw away; often 
used for dog food. Said to consist of stale 
bread, bologna or mouldy cheese, flavored 
with catsup, garlic, or mayonnaise. Some 
cooks substitute dog biscuits for bread. (See 
Cook) 


HUNTERS—These come in assorted sizes, 
colors, creeds and nationalities; some good, 
some not so good. Become extremely active 
in the early fall—like a hive of bees—and 
continue until December 15. Accused of 
causing many divorces. 


HUNTING CAMP—Rough boards nailed 
loosely together providing excellent ventila- 
tion. An air conditioned winter home with 
a tin roof that leaks like a sieve. A con- 
centration camp for hunters and poker 
players, who consume huge quantities of 
half-cooked food and warm pop. A place 
from which a few irresponsible individuals 
insist on going hunting. 

SUPPER—A combination of eggs, fried 
any style, half-fried potatoes, sticky buns 
and ersatz black coffee: a concoction dis- 
agreeing with stomach ulcers. 


WARDEN—A friendly chap who constant- 
iy reminds, “THAT'S UNLAWFUL.” 
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Izaak Walton League Holds 21st Annual Meeting 


Judge Grover C. Ladner and Ken Reid Honored 
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Honored guests and Toastmaster at the Testimonial Banquet given to Judge Grover C. 


Ladner, Philadelphia, and Ken Reid, Chicago, by the State Division of the Izaak Walton 
League at its 2ist Annual Convention at Franklin on October 5 and 6. Left to right, John 


M. Phillips, former member of the Game Commission and “Grand Old Man” of Pennsylvania 
Conservation; Judge Ladner, National Director, Izaak Walton League; Ken Reid, Executive 
Director, Izaak Walton League; and Ross L. Leffier, President of ~~. Pennsylvania Game 
Commission, and first President of the First Chapter (McKeesport) in Pennsylvania, who 
served as Toastmaster. 





Howard Shilling, Huntingdon, returning President of the State Division of the Izaak 
Walton League, left; Albert M. Day, Director, Fish and Wildlife Service, U. S. Department 
of the Interior; and 2. &. Williamson, Oil City, newly elected president of the State 
Waltonians. Below Retiring President Shilling reading a testimonial to Judge Ladner 
left, and Ken Reid. 
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HAT the Izaak Walton League lacks in 

members in Pennsylvania it makes up 
in leadership and progressiveness if one can 
judge by its 2lst annual convention at 
Franklin on October 5 and 6. The high- 
light of the occasion was a testimonial din- 
ner to Hon. Grover C. Ladner, Judge of 
Orphans’ Court, Philadelphia, a National 
Director and Life Member of the League, 
and Kenneth A. Reid, National Executive 
Director, and also a life member. Other 
guests included John M. Phillips; Oscar 
Becker, President, Pennsylvania Federation 
of Sportsmen’s Clubs; Congressman Lee H. 
Gavin, Oil City; Albert M. Day, Director, 
Fish and Wildlife Service, Chicago, Illinois; 
E. M. Swanger, Secretary of the League, 
Lebanon; Frank McConnell, Treasurer, 
Siewartstown; John Deck, President Emeri- 
tus, Reading; Dr. A. W. Henn, National Di- 
rector, Pittsburgh; Frank Thomas, Philadel- 
phia; Fred Perry, Franklin; John Foley, Con- 
nellsville and Leo A. Luttringer, Jr., Penn- 
sylvania Game Commission. 


The celebration was about the nicest thing 
of its kind the writer ever had the privi- 
lege of attending and was handled most 
ably by Ross L. Leffler, President of the 
Game Commission, who served as Toast- 
master. Mr. Leffler has the honor of being 
the first president of the first Chapter of the 
League in Pennsylvania, the McKeesport 
Chapter. Many were the tributes, every one 
of them richly deserved, with which the two 
honored guests were showered, and the re- 
sponsive remarks by both parties were tre- 
mendously inspiring. If all those present will 
have taken just one leaf from the books of 
Judge Ladner and Ken Reid the cause of 
conservation shall never be placed in jeo- 
pardy. 

More of such testimonials should be held 
for meritorious service, as Howard Shilling, 
President of the State Division, so feelingly 
expressed it in his opening address “While 
they are living rather than after they are 
dead.” 

Of special interest are the conservation 
biographical sketches of the two pioneer 
Waltonians. 


Judge Ladner joined the league in 1924, 
became a Life Member in 1926, and was 
president of the Philadelphia Chapter from 
1927 to 1930. Other affiliations include: 


Member, Dern-Lonergan Committee to re- 
port on Federal Control of stream pollution. 
1934-36. 


Member, Commission for Pa. to negotiate 
Interstate Compact between the seven states 
of Ohio River Basin to abate pollution, 
1937-38. 

President, Pa. Federation of Sportsmen’s 
Clubs, 1930-39. 

Deputy Attorney General of Pennsylvania, 
1935-37 . . . Upon passage of Pure Stream 
Law in 1937, after fifteen years of effort, 
the Philadelphia Evening Ledger paid this 
editorial tribute: “Passage of this bill has 
been due to the untiring efforts of Judge 
Ladner. He has placed his name on the 
records of the struggle for pure water in 4 
manner that will make it indelible.” 

Cited by Governor Earle for Meritorious 
Service Medal for “distinquished service in 
the case of conservation”, 1938. 
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Chairman, Pennsylvania Conservation Com- 
mittee, 1945-46 . . . This Committee was or- 
ganized on Jan, 30, 1945 under the leader- 
ship of the Pa. Division, IWLA for the pur- 
pose of coordinating effort in support of de- 
sirable conservation legislation in the 1945 
General Assembly. 

Received the Conservation Award of the 
Pa. Fed. of Sportsmen’s Clubs—Feb. 1945. 

Director, Pa. Chapter, Friends of the 
Land. 

President, Philadelphia Camp and Trail 
Club. 

Ken Reid joined the League in 1922, was 
President of the Fort Worth, Texas, Chapter, 
founder and first president of the Connells- 
ville (his home town) Chapter, became 
Executive Director of the League in 1938, 
is a Life and Master Chapter Member, and 
was the first contributor to the League’s 
Revolving Land Purchase Fund. Other affi- 
liations include: 

1. Joined Izaak Walton League of America 
—1922 

2. President, Fort Worth Texas Chapter 

3. Founder and First President, Connells- 
ville Pa. Chapter 

4. Became Executive Director LW.LA— 
Jan. 1938 to date 

5. Life Member I.W.L.A. 

6. Master Chapter Member 

7. lst. contributor to the League’s Revolv- 
ing Land Purchase Fund . 

Member, Dern-Lonergan Committee to re- 
port on Federal Control of stream pollu- 
tion—1934/36 

Member, Board of Fish Commissioners, 
Com. of Pa.,—1932/37 

A principal contributor to the Pa. Pure 
Streams Law of 1937 

Some years ago he led the successful fight 
to save a large part of West Virginia’s most 
picturesque trout streams from destruction 
by a proposed power development, 

He led the successful movement to secure 
Federal funds for sealing abandoned coal 
mines in nine eastern states. 

Nationally known writer on angling, pol- 
lution, and general conservation subjects. 


One of the “wheel horses” in the League’s 
pure streams fight. 


The Conference was convened Saturday 
afternoon, October 5, with an address of 
welcome by Walter Perry, Conference Chair- 
man; President Shilling then gave some 
Conference Previews, District Chairmen 
made their reports, and a Chapter Forum 
concluded the Session. 

Next morning the reports of the various 
administrative officers and committee chair- 
men were heard, including the all-important 
Resolutions Committee which presented the 
following all of which were approved: 


The morning session adjourned after a 
showing of a sound motion picture film in 
Technicolor titled “Clean Waters.” ‘ 


The Annual Banquet was particularly out- 
standing in that the guest of honor and 
principal speaker was Albert M. Day, Chief 
of the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service. Mr. 
Day highly commended the League and told 
them there were troublesome times ahead 
for the conservation program. He compared 
the early problems of Wm. T. Hornaday, T. 
Gilbert Pearson and John M. Phillips, who 
fought a small, greedy group interested in 
making a profit out of game and fish, with 
the conservationists of the present, pointing 
out that the situation has changed today but 
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that we are facing a new and greater prob- 
lem with the mass of people who want to 
get outdoors to hunt and fish—or about one 
out of seven persons in the country. With 
the trend as it is now, with automobiles and 
good roads so commonplace, game adminis- 
rators are faced with a greater problem now 
than ever before. 

Mr. Day predicted it will require able 
leadership and a lot of courageous adminis- 
tration to do the job. He said local sports- 
men’s groups can do a lot more in helping 
develop proper sentiment than official State 
and Federal agencies. He urged immediate 
planning in order to take advantage of the 
public’s present tendency toward conserva- 
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the only one who can do this job because 
it has to be done on his land. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Day’s inspiring 
address reports of the nominating committee 
were heard and the names of candidates 
presented. The following officers and direc- 
tors were elected: 

New Officers and Directors—1946-47. 

President T. E. Williamson, Oil City; 1st 
Vice-President, E. M. Swanger, Lebanon; 
2nd Vice-President, Hayes M. Liston, Nor- 
ristown; 3rd Vice-President, J. H. Coffman, 
York; Treasurer, G. F. McConnell, York. 
Directors: 

Oscar A. Becker, Reading; R. -E, Elliot, 
Franklin; C. F. Glessner, Harrisburg; B. B 





Newly elected Officers and Directors of the State Division of the Izaak Walton League at 
its 2lst annual convention held in Franklin, October 5 and 6. 
Seated left to right, J. H. Coffman, York, 3rd Vice-President; Hays Liston, Uniontown, 2nd 


Vice President; E. M. Swanger, Lebanon, First Vice-President; T. E. Willia 


mson, Oil City, 


President; J. L. Lonret, Oil City, Secretary; and G. F. McConnell, Stewartstown, Treasurer. 
Standing, Frank L. Thomas, Philadelphia; Oscar Becker, West Reading; James G. Kyper, 
Huntingdon; John J. Foley, Connellsville; and R. E. Elliott, Franklin, Directors. 


tion thinking. He feels we must all do more 
sharing than we have done in the past; do 
more hunting and angling and less taking of 
game and fish to eat or hand out to our 
neighbors. 

He discussed the all-important river basin 
studies and said the Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice has a large staff of specialists going over 
the plans of the Army Engineers. Over 450 
dams already have been proposed and the 
specialists—biologists, aquatic _ biologists, 
mammalogists, etc.—are endeavoring to re- 
view the plans for all of them. 

Mr. Day paid Pennsylvania a high tribute 
with reference to its progressive program of 
land acquisition and research studies under 
the Pittman-Robertson Federal-aid-in-Wild- 
life Program. He referred to comparable 
legislation which would set aside the excise 
tax on fishing tackle to improve fresh water 
fishing. He also said some sort of . wildlife 
extension program should be given con- 
sideration, pointing out that the farmer is 


At a recent meeting of the sportsmen of 
the Northwestern Division*composed of nine 
counties in Pennsylvania Frank M. Geer, 
of North Warren was chosen as chairman 
of the group for: the coming year. R. D. 
Evans, of Clarion was chosen as vice-presi- 
dent; Seth L. Myers, of Sharon, was chosen 
secretary and H. S. Gates, of Sharon, treas- 
urer, 

There were about 50 men of the division 
in attendance at the meeting which was 
held at the club house of the Kalbfus Game 
Club near Clarendon, 


Whitehill, Uniontown; Hope Lausch, Benton. 
John J. Foley, Connellsville; James G. Kyder. 
Huntingdon; G. Richard Sueters, Everett; 
C. M. Logan, Lebanon; Frank L. Thomas, 
Philadelphia; Frank L. Rutledge, Pittsburgh: 
R. Stanley Smith, Green County. 

Retiring Officers: 

Howard Shilling, President, Huntingdon; 
Wendell Stone, 1st Vice-President, Pitts- 
burgh; T. E. Williamson, 2nd Vice-President, 
Oil City; R. Richard Sueters, 3rd Vice-Presi- 
dent, Everett; G. F. McConnell, Treasurer, 
York; and E. M. Swanger, Secretary. 
Lebanon. 

Mr. Shilling, prior to turning the Presi- 
dential Gavel over to his successor, thanked 
all his associates for their wholehearted sup- 
port. His closing remarks were especially 
challenging to every Waltonian present and 
typified the enthusiasm and interest with 
which he administered the affairs of the 
League during his two-year regime. 





The annual Field Day of the Blair County 
Game, Fish and Forestry association was 
held at Chief Logan Lodge, Altoona, Sep- 
tember 28th and 29th. Over 2,000 attended 
the first day, the program being opened 
with a shooting exhibition by experts from 
a popular arms and ammunition manufac- 
turer. Events included rising bear, running 
deer, trap-shooting, high-power straight- 
away, fly and bait casting, revolver and 
novelty events. A live turkey shoot proved 
popular, and it was voted the most out- 
standing event ever held in the history of 
the Club. 
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The Huntingdon County Chapter of the Izaak Walton League recently sponsored an 
essay contest on conservation among high school pupils in the county, with a first prize 
of $25, second $15, third $10, and fourth $5. The Chapter approved the contest and awards 
at a meeting held at the Harry’s Valley Rod and Gun Club after which the members and 
their guests enjoyed a full course turkey dinner. 
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Photo courtesy Allentown Morning Call 
Edward “Sticks” Yost, of 17 Third St., Stiles, is here shown holding a snowy owl which 
he shot recently. This is his second bird of this type he brought down in three weeks. 
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Club Doing Swell Conservation Job 


The Penn Rod and Gun Club, Hazleton, has 
been doing a swell all round job of con- 
servation. It helped the Fish Commission 
stock 50,000 brook trout and 25,000 finger- 
ling brown trout, distributed 100 ringneck 
pheasants under the supervision of Game 
Protector Theodore Schafer, constructed a 
brooder house for pheasants which is large 
enough to house over 200 birds, and has 
successfully raised 94 strong healthy pheas- 
ants out of 100 day-old chicks received from 
the Loyalsock State Game Farm. 

The purpose of the organization is to in- 
duce good sportsmanship, promote good fel- 
lowship, and create a spirit of brotherly love 
among its members. The object is to improve 
hunting and fishing conditions by: conserv- 
ing game life; raise, purchase and distribute 
game and fish; trapping, kill and destroy all 
predators detrimental to game life; and 
obey the game and fish laws. Its Motto is 
“More Game for Better Sportsmen.” 

Officers of the club include: Harold 
Griffiths, President; Gideon Davis, Vice 
President; Vincent Gennaro, Secretary; and 
Frank Lucia, Treasurer. 


The Western Clinton Sportsmen’s Asso- 
ciation will hold its annual sportsmen get- 
to-gether on December 5. The program wil) 
start in the Renovo High School Auditorium 
at 7:30 and will return Bob Ford and his 
wildlife pictures. There will also be musical 
entertainment and a period when the visit- 
ing sportsmen can discuss changes to im- 
prove their sport. The windup will be a 
coffee and donut session to give everyone 
a better chance to get acquainted and to 
talk over, man to man, the topics which 
seem most important to them. This will be 
the third meeting of this sort and we hope 
it will be bigger and better than its pred- 
ecessors. 


Due to the fact that visiting deer hunters 
far outnumber local hunters the association 
feels that they should have some sort of 
voice in formulating the plans of the local 
sportsmen’s club. A good many of them are 
members of the organization and they have 
a definite share in planning what shall be 
done by the club to better sport and sport 
conditions. This meeting is an attempt to 
give them a chance to express themselves.” 
—H. M. B. Weicksel, President. 


INCREASE IN LICENSE FEES 


The following increases in hunting and 
fishing license fees have been approved by 
the Missouri State Conservation Commission 
for 1947, according to the Sportsmen’s Ser- 
vice Bureau: 


E Old New 
Resident State Hunting and 

SR, cc tUkbENcevensend $2.00 $2.50 
Resident State Fishing ...... 1.00 1.50 
Resident State Comb. Hunting, 

Trapping & Fishing .......... 3.00 4.00 
Resident County Comb. Hunting, 

Trapping & Fishing .......... 1,00 2.00 
Special Deer Hunting Permit 

(Gunners & Archers) ........ 3.00 5.00 


Special permits, such as those covering 
commercial marketing of fish and fur were 
also increased, 
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Officers of the Southeastern Division, Penn- 
sylvania Federation of Sportsmen’s clubs, who 
were elected recently are: Charles H. Nehf, 
Allentown, retiring president, who was named 
to a vice presidency; Atty. Everett G. Hender- 
son, Downingtown, Chester County, president; 
Mrs. Ellen Dietrich, Upper Darby, ontgomery 
County, secretary; an LeRoy Manning, of 
Norwood, treasurer. Photo Allentown Morning Call 
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Charles L. Gavenonis Is New 
President of United Sportsmen 


Charles L. Gavenonis of Plymouth was 
elected president of Head Camp of United 
Sportsmen of Northeastern Pennsylvania at 
a convention session Sept. 12 in the Hotel 
Redington, Wilkes-Barre. 

Mr. Gavenonis succeeds P. J. O’Connor. 
The organization is comprised of 17 branches 
of United Sportsmen of Northeastern Penn- 
sylvania. 

Other officers elected: honorary president, 
Attorney J. Q. Creveling; first vice-presi- 
dent, Samuel Gedrocz of Ashley; second 
vice-president, Gordon Llewellyn; treasurer, 
C. F. Goeringer; recording and correspond- 
ing secretary, Elizabeth Andes. 





The West Chester Fish and Game Asso- 
ciation’s annual Field Day turned out to be 
one of the biggest events for outdoor sports- 
men in the recent history of Chester County. 

The shoot for men drew a full field of 
100 marksmen, each getting 50 shells. Of 
interest also was Targo shooting for young- 
sters, and plug casting for accuracy and 
distance. 

G. Gibbs Kane, Jr., President of the Fish 
and Game Association, complimented mem- 
bers of the various committees on the fine 
manner in which they handled the large 
crowd. “The success of the Field Day was 
far beyond our expectations,” said Kane. 


A SOFT ANSWER 
Author: Do you think I'll have a chance 
to get my poem published in your magazine? 
Editor: Well, frankly, I don’t expect to 
live forever, y’ know. 





Above is an attractive wildlife float entered 

a ee in a Homecoming Parade for servicemen by the 

F Myerstown Rod and Gun Club. Left to right 
i : are Warren A. Lutz, John Geib, club financial) 


secre , and Jacob M. Sherk, president. The 
club also have a booth at the Communit: 
Fair. 


A view of the Penn Rod and Gun _ Club’s 
(Hazleton) new shooting range. Note the per- 
fect skyline. The club’s activities are set forth 
on the opposite page. 


The Wissahickon Field and Stream Association, 
Inc., of Ambler, Pa., and the Sandy Run Hunting 
and Fishing Association, Inc., North Hills, held 
their first annual field day September 14 and 15 
at their shooting grounds overlooking Limekiln 
Pike. The outing had a full schedule of events 
including trap shooting, skeet, plug casting, fly 
casting, and oddles of food. The club conducts 
—- twice each month for members and their 

ends. 
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“The various clubs that are raising ringnecks 
will have between 800 and 900 ringnecks for re- 
lease this Fall, which they plan to liberate about 
October 1, at about 15 weeks of age. The Buffalo 
Valley Club has had very good success with its 
six-weeks old quail this year.”"—Game Protector 
W. J. Brion, Kittanning, August, 1946. 


“A large number of opossums have been killed 
by vehicles on the road during the month of 
August.”"—Game Protector Louis D. Mbostoller, 
Johnstown, August, 1946. 


“A heavy bolt of lightening struck the refuge 
line on top of Jacks Mountain, Refuge 99A. 
(Huntingdon County), sometime during the sum- 
mer. There is approximately 1700 feet of the 
line burned beyond repair; about 800 feet of 
wire completely disappeared. Also near the line 
is a furrow about 2 feet deep, 2 feet across the 
crater and 60 feet long. Wildlife’s home seems to 
have been struck by an atomic bomb.”—Game 
Protector William Lane, Hustotown, August, 1946. 


“While working with a crew of men on Game 
Lands 109 (Cambria County) last week I found 
the skins of two blacksnakes that had been shed 
in a large maple tree. The lowest skin was about 
2 to 30 feet from the ground and the other 
some 5 to 10 feet higher.”"—Game Protector 
Nicholas M. Ruha, Ebensburg, August, 1946. 


“Recently while patrolling the ridge road on 
State Game Lands No. 30 (McKean County) I 
observed and old turkey hen with eleven young- 
sters. It was a very interesting experience as I 
was quite close to the birds. First the old hen 
made her appearance and sized up the situation. 
When she decided the coast was clear she called 
a couple of times and just like magic there were 
twelve poults on the scene. The place where I 
enjoyed this pleasant experience was just a 
short distance from the food and cover project.” 
—Game Protector Claude B. Kelsey, Port Alle- 
gheny, August, 1946. 





“A local sportsman, John Dillon, recently told 
me of observing two cats struggling with an 
object along the side of the road. Upon closer 
observation the object turned out to be a full- 
grown ringneck pheasant cock. He was able 
to save the bird from being killed but regrets 
that the cats were able to get away. He says 
his throwing arm isn’t what it used to be.”’— 
Geme Protector J. A. Brown, Perkasie, August, 
1946. 





Farmers report the finding of quite a large num- 
ber of nests of young rabbits while working in the 
fields during the latter part of the month. The 
supply of young ringnecks seems very good this 
season.”—Game Protector A. J. Zaycosky, Vander- 
grift, August, 1946. 


“For the past two seasons the food for game 
throughout Fayette County has been very scarce 
due to the late spring frosts. This year condi- 
tions are very encouraging with a bumper crop 
of nuts, particularly the shellbark, hickorynut 
and witch hazle.”"—Game Protector Lester E. 
Sheaffer, Uniontown, August, 1946. 


“While posting signs on Refuge 83B, York 
County, I flushed a covey of quail that was 
using the area recently mowed as a dusting 
ground. This is another indication that this type 
of cover should be considered in managing areas 
for bobwhites. The day before I observed an- 
other covey 11 birds, along the western boundary.” 
—Game Protector Daniel H. Fackler, Windsor, 
August, 1946. 


“The Mifflin County Sportsmen’s Association 
raised 316 twelve-weeks old ringnecks out of a 
total of 500 day-old chicks. They were in good 
condition when released.”—Game Protector George 
B. Smith, Lewistown, August, 1946. 
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“During the past month I had considerable 
damage to gardens and corn patches. Upon close 
observations I learned that skunks were do 
most of the nocturnal destruction. Skunks have 
a strange method of shreading the husk and re 
moving the kernel from the cob. Whenever ] 
happened upon the animals at night, they would 
leave their work, back up several paces and begin 
the strange pounding of the front feet just as a 
rabbit strikes the ground with his rear feet.” 
—Game Protector Roy W. Trexler, York, August 
1946. 


“Game has made a remarkable comeback over 
the entire District. Natural game food has also 
hit the highlight and wild apple, wild cherry, 
beech and berries of all kinds will be plentiful 

“Have noticed more hawks than usual. There 
will also be another big kill of foxes. However. 
it will not reach the total kill of last season.”— 
Game Protector Fred S. Fisher, Montrose, Aug- 
ust, 1946. 


“I have been pleasantly surprised to find that 
we have quite a few young chestnut trees on 
Game Lands No. 84 (Northumberland and Schuyl- 
kill Counties). However, in many cases I have 
found the trees growing to a height of about & 
feet then becoming infected with the blight. } 
have had several lumbermen on the Game Lands 
looking at timber we have up for bid, and the: 
are unanimous in saying that the chestnut fight 
the hardest of any tree for survival.’’—Game 
Protector Clyde E. Laubach, Sunbury, August 
1946. 


“My work with the bulldozer started the first 
of July, and now I find new sprout growth 
18 inches high in small open spots. Maples that 
were crushed down and partly barked have smal 
new sprouts on them.”’—Game Protector Ralph 
H. Ewing, Polk, August, 1946. 


“The Benton newspaper figured that the crop of 
high huckleberries in this area would run around 
$200,000. I would estimate that there were about 
a million quarts on Game Lands No. 13, Sullivan 
County.’"—Game Protector Chester S. Siegel, Ben- 
ton, August, 1946. 


“There are a good many American Egrets in 
this section this year. I have seen as many as 
four and five in farmer’s meadows at one time 
It is common to see one and two of them.”— 
Game Protector E. J. Turner, Centerport, August 
1946. 
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“Paul Longenberger, Secretary of the Cochran- 
ton Antler Club, told me of a grouse which was 
nesting within sight of his home near Cochranton. 
He stated that his wife called him out of the 
nouse one day to see the way the bird was acting 
up. He came out and found a large blacksnake 
at the nest. It had consumed all but two of the 
youngsters which had just hatched out. The two 
remaining birds were still wet showing they, too, 
had just hatched. Needless to say, Mr. Longen- 
berger killed the reptile. This should convince 
some people that there is little good even in a 
blacksnake.’’—Field Division Supervisor Hayes T. 
Englert, Oil City, August, 1946. 


“While mowing Refuge lines on State Game 
Lands No. 63 (Clarion County) I noticed from 
the way the limbs were broken that a bear might 
have been feeding on wild cherries. Later, at a 
soft spot along the road, I found the tracks of a 
good sized bear. Since then I have had reports 
of an old bear and two cubs in the section near 
Bryners Mills. A pumper working on the lease 
there said he had seen the old bear and two 
cubs this summer but did not want to say any- 
thing about it as he was afraid some one would 
kill them.’—Game Protector Levi Whippo, Par- 
kers Landing, August, 1946. 


“Web Kline of the Mont Alto Fish and Game 
Protective Association is having excellent success 
raising quail in a chicken brooder house, using 
his own devices for controlling the birds’ activity 
during the first several weeks to correspond with 
the regular sportsmen’s pen. To date he has lost 
17, mostly cripples and weaklings, out of a total 
of 97 day-old chicks. Web’s interest and care 
in the birds pays off—Game Protector John 
Hendricks, Chambersburg, August, 1946. 


“I had a very peculiar experience the other 
evening—one that makes the shivers run up and 
down my spine although I am confident I was at 
no time in any danger. I was lying on a blanket 
tn the late evening listening for shooting in a 
specially bad section of the district, when I 
thought I heard approaching footsteps. Upon 
cautiously investigating by turning my head 
slowly I saw an old bear and a cub directly ap- 
proaching me. They were a short distance apart 
when they passed one to either side of and not 
more than fifteen feet from me. When they got 
past about fifteen or twenty feet, and when I was 
beginning to breathe a little stronger, they really 
poured on the coal and were gone almost in- 
stantly from a standing start. They will get my 
money for being the fastest on the get away of 
any wild animals.’-—Game Protector Vern A. 
VanOrder, Renovo, August, 1946. 
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“Dog Trials are again becoming very popular 
in this section. The Old Town Beagle Dog 
Trail Association held trails here recently which 
lasted five days. Hundreds of registered Beagles 
were brought here for the event and many 
persons enjoyed watching them work. 

“The Old Time Beaver Meadow Trial Asso- 
ciation, which flourished before the War, has 
again become active and is holding a three day 
program here in the Beaver Meadow Sanctuary 
with dogs entered from Pennsylvania, Ohio, New 
Jersey and New York states. With the interest 
shown at this Trial it promises to become even 
larger in the future.’—Game Protector Frank 
E. Couse, DuBois, August, 1946. 


“In spite of unfavorable weather during past 
summer and spring, the white oaks and red 
oaks have a pretty good supply of acorns on 
them. Turkeys are showing up better than I 
anticipated. Also grouse seem to be much more 
numerous than at this time last year.’’-—Game 
Protector Ross G. Metz, Petersburg, August, 1946. 





“S. S. Malone, Mt. Lebanon, called at my 
office to probate a fox pelt for bounty. The 
regular habits of this fox spelled his doom. 
Mr. Malone saw Mr. Fox cross an open field 
about 10:00 a. m. several days in succession be- 
fore he decided to try to shoot him. On his first 
try he took a .22 rifle and hid it in a cornfield near 
Reynard’s place of crossing. Promptly at 10:00 
a. m. Br’er Reynard crossed the field, but was 
too fast for a try with the rifle. The next day 
Mr. Malone hid in the corn patch armed with 
a 300 Savage, and just a couple of minutes 
before 10:00 a. m. the fox started across the 
open field. One shot was sufficient to kill it.”— 
Game Protector Elmer D. Simpson, Cambridge 
Springs, August, 1946. 


“Despite the great number of rabbits that were 
trapped from the borough in this District during 
the past trapping season they all seem to be 
quite full again. I know of one resident who 
went to considerable effort to make sure that 
none of the cottontails would build a nest in 
his garden this spring. The garden has always 
been fenced and those rabbits that did manage 
to discover an opening were promptly chased. 
His efforts were very successful—so he thought. 
However, one old doe was just as resourceful 
as he. She waited until a small patch of myrtle 
was high enough to completely conceal her 
and then set up housekeeping. She was so shrewd 
that the presence of her nest was not suspected 
until her offspring were seen hopping around in 
the garden. At least five youngsters were seen 
and they all promptly left the neighborhood 
except one renegade who hung around to sample 
some of the late peas and beans. The man’s 
name—well—to keep peace in the family I'd 
better not mention it.”—Game Protector Joseph 
A. Leiendecker, Sinking Spring, August, 1946. 


“We are still having a lot of raccoon damage 
—they are killing chickens and eating sweet corn. 
It reminds me of the bear damage up north 
fifteen or twenty years ago.”—Game Protector S. 
Earl Carpenter, Doylestown, August 196. 








“The outlook for natural game food in the 
form of wild apples, hawthorn, dogwood, vibur- 
nums, berries of all kinds, and some acorns is 
very good at this time. Last year there was 
practically none of this food to be found due 
to the late frosts. 


“On August 2 I received a phone call from a 
lady living on Oak Hill in Oakland Township, 
Susquehanna County, to the effect that they were 
being eaten up alive by foxes and could I stop 
and see them. 


“While in that area investigating deer damage 
complaints I called on this family to see if there 
was anything I could do to help them. I learned 
that several days prior to my visit the lady 
had heard a fox barking close to the house, and 
upon conducting an armed search for the animal 
was not long in finding Reynard. He jumped 
from the brush toward her and she killed him 
with a well placed shot. 


“Within a day or so she again heard @ 
commotion outside the house and found a gray 
fox killing a hen under a rose bush. She im- 
mediately started shooting at the fox which let 
go the hen and started running across the yard 
grabbing another. She kept shooting. The fox 
grabbed a third hen. Almost immediately he spied 
the lady doing the shooting and chased her into 
the house. At the same time he grabbed a ball 
bat that stood on the porch in his mouth and 
tried to chew it up. Then the animal went to the 
barn and finished up by biting the family dog 
and finally escaped down the highway. I saw the 
bat.”"—Game Protector Howard F. Hoffman, Sus- 
quehanna, August, 1946. 


“Excellent sprout growth has been made on 
the bulldozed areas on Game Lands No. 29, 
Warren County and Game Lands No. 39, Venango 
County. Less than 10% of the trees pushed over 
have died thus far, and they will be available 
for deer browse this winter. 

“On August 31 I saw quite a number of bald- 
pates on the Pymatuning refuge area. As a rule 
these ducks are among the first migrants to appear 
in the Fall, and their arrival heralds the start 
of the southward migration.”—Game Protector 
Wm. C. Grimm, Oil City, August, 1946. 


“Sheep killing bears have been raising havoe 
throughout this section for the past three weeks. 
I had five complaints in about three days from 
different farmers in my district.."—Game Protec- 
tor Cecil D. Hancock, Port Allegheny, August, 
1946. 














“Farmers are beginning to kill deer for crop 
damage. They have been killing large racked 
deer, all bucks in the velvet. Some of the racks 
had nine points. Six deer were killed by cars 
this month. 

“The animals are very plentiful around the 
small villages this year and have been destroying 
the gardens in these small settlements. 

“The people are much riled up about it, but 
im most cases they have had to suffer as no 
repellant has been found to keep them out. The 
Borough Police won't permit them to shoot within 
the borough limits, and even if they were per- 
mitted to shoot most of the gardens are situ- 
ated where it is not safe to do so due to the 
congestion of houses.”—Game Protector George L. 
Norris, Warren, August, 1946. . . 


“During the latter part of August I made a 
trip into the northern part of Ontario, Canada, and 
was very much interested to note that ruffed 
grouse are very numerous in that part of the 
country. I sincerely hope our grouse will increase 
here in Pennsylvania during the next two 
years as they have in Canada. 

I observed numerous bear signs in District B-6 
during the past week. They have been feeding 
on blueberries, blackberries and wild cherries. 
The nut crop will be rather small this Fall, so no 
doubt when the berry crop is gone the bears 
will move to other localities.’"—Game Protector 
Maynard R. Miller, Honesdale, August, 1946. 


“On the 2ist, while on jacklighting patrol, 
Deputy Erbe and I killed a stray housecat. Upon 
examination, we found five field mice in her 
stomach. The cat evidently did not chew on the 
mice as they were swallowed whole and did not 
have many teeth marks on them. 

“On the same day, while checking bass fisher- 
men at Hauto Dam, I saw a fair-sized deer 
swim the entire width of the dam, distance of 
approximately one-half mile. I did not see nor 
hear any dogs pursuing her but some may have 
been silently trailing her. Anyway, she made it 
safely across, scampered up the opposite bank, 
and merrily went on her way up to the Broad 
Mountain.”—Game Protector Harry W. Defina, 
Tamaqua, August, 1946. 


“Gray squirrels in this district are increasing 
very rapidly and are coming into the towns in 
large numbers. Up to this time I have received 
one complaint that they were becoming destruc- 
tive. Deputy Protector Hoffman, who lives in 
that vicinity and took care of this complaint, 
has succeeded in trapping 41 of them.’—Game 
Protector W. C. Achey, Weatherly, August, 1946. 


“The hawks are beginning to move down from 
the north country and many foxes have been 
seen since the training season opened. A few of 
them have been killed.”"—Game Portector Francis 
E. Jenkins, Clarks Summit, August, 1946. 


“One night last week, while I was trying to 
catch some wild animals for a wildlife show, I 
saw two grey and four red foxes. This was in 
the vicinity of Hearts Content. I also saw two 
snowshoe rabbits on the same trip. 

“There are plenty of deer in this District. They 
are starting to work on the buckwheat patches. 
One farmer reported seeing seventeen in his 
buckwheat in one night. Another, who lives about 
three miles from the first, saw fourteen in his 
soybean patch.’-—Game Protector George H. Bur- 
dick, Tidioute, August, 1946. 
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“Two Great Horned Owls were brought in 
during August to be probated for bounty. One 
which was killed in Nescopeck Township, Lu- 
zerne County, was carrying at least fifteen winged 
parasites which appeared to be like the wood- 
tick except for the wings and long legs which 
were more like a fly’s. I caught eight of the 
parasites and put them in a covered jar. Within 
one hour they had laid two grubs or eggs which 
were white in color except for one end being 
black (which appeared to be the head end). 
They were the same shape as some ticks which 
I have taken from dead deer. I recall having 
killed grouse twenty-five years ago with this 
winged parasite in the feathers, and I believe 
that if we can find out more about this parasite 
we will know more about what is happening 
to our grouse.”—Game Protector Theodore T 
Schafer, Conyngham, August, 1946. 

Note: The flies mentioned by Mr. Schafer are 
commonly known as bird-flies or louse-flies. 
They belong to the Order Diptera (Two-winged 
flies), family Hippoboscidae. Our largest and 
most common species is Olfersia Americana, which 
is about 1/3 of an inch long. It is often found 
on owls, hawks, and on the ruffed grouse. There 
are many other species of bird flies that are 
parasitic on our feathered friends. Also the deer- 
tick mentioned in the note is another species 
belonging to this same family. 


“Marlin Snyder, RFD No. 1, Northumberland, 
recently discharged from the Armed Forces, has 
a keen eye. So far during the woodchuck season 
he has killed a total of 51 whistlepigs on his 
father’s farm. He was awarded a medal for 
marksmanship while serving in the Pacific.’’— 
Game Protector Bruce P. Yeager, Northumber- 
land, August, 1946. 


“While building roads on Game Lands No. 95 
(Butler County) last week I happened to hear 
1 very peculiar squeal at the side of the new 
grade. Investigating, I found a weasel surveying 
the scene and uttering a series of squeals as if 
its family had been buried alive. It ran up a 
tree at my approach. I called Oscar, a_ local 
spectator of the work, and told him to watch 
the weasel while I got my shotgun, which was 
about 20 yards away. When I returned I shot 
it.""—Game Protector R. P. Schmid, Slippery Rock, 
August, 1946. 


“The Bald Eagle nest located in Springfield 
Township along the shore of Lake Erie was con- 
sidered by many to be the largest in Pennsyl- 
vania. From early spring I had been watching 
the nest thinking there was at least one egg, 
perhaps two, in it. It was a grand thing to watch 
these majestic birds come in, circle the nest, and 
come to rest at some spot close by. I don’t know 
if there were actually any eaglets because for a 
long time I was unable to watch them. Then one 
day this past month I went in again, only to find 
the nest on the ground. It was located in the top 
of a huge Sycamore tree, at least seventy feet 
from the ground. The heavy weight of the nest 
was apparently too much for the limbs, for they 
broke, probably in one of the storms we had this 
summer. There must have been at least a half 
ton of debris, sticks, limbs and mud at the base 
of the tree. I was sorry to see it destroyed for 
it robbed the bird lovers of an excellent chance 
to watch and observe the actions of our National 
Bird. As yet I have been unable to find their 
new location.”—Game Protector Clair W. Dinger. 
Albion, August, 1946. 
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“From all signs observed we should have e 
good supply of bears again this year. A number 
have been observed on Game Lands No. 20% 
(Pike County). Signs of them are very abund- 
ant. A heavy huckleberry crop made wonderfu) 
feed for bears this past summer, and all swamps 
bear evidence of bruin’s appetite. 

“It appeared that foxes have been cut down 
greatly. While we still have our share of them 
in this District, the condition is nothing like the 
past year.’"—Game Protector John H. Lohmann 
Milford, August, 1946. 


“Deer are becoming more plentiful throughout 
the district. One farmer reports seeing 12 in his 
buckwheat.”—Game Protector W. T. Campbell 
Franklin, August, 1946. 

“As summer passes on into approaching Fall 
many young broods of pheasants are being seen 
Rabbits are showing up good, squirrels are very 
numerous, and it looks like the old scatter gun 
would get a pretty good workout in November 
Food conditions appear to be very good and witb 
the increasing use of combines, which leave e 
lot of grain in with the straw im the fields, } 
believe the small game situation is on the up- 
grade at last. Reports have it that the areas 
we trapped hard for foxes last year are showing 
more game and fewer foxes this year; and, as 
we are getting more and more trappers sta 
on trapping foxes, I believe the situation wil 
continue to improve steadily. 

“On August 29 I counted 21 doves perched on 
one wire of a powerline leading into Sandy Lake.” 
—Game Protector H. C. Sutherland, Greenville 
August, 1946. 


“While mowing Auxiliary Refuge No. 120 near 
Woolrich, Jack Heydrich, one of my men, killed 
a big yellow rattlesnake with 14 rattles and e 
button, measuring 36 inches in length. It had a 
full-grown black squirrel in its stomach.’’—Game 
Protector Miles Reeder, Lock Haven, August 
1946. 


“From May 15, 1946 to August 31, 1946 Deputy 
Game Portector Henry K. Kephart and Mahlon 
A. Ludwig, who have been working on Game 
Lands No. 14 (Cameron & Elk Counties) killed 
74 rattlesnakes while mowing refuge lines, clean- 
ing boundary lines, and making release cuttings. 
I killed 14, most of them at night while doing 
enforcement work.’—Game Protector Max N 
Ostrum, Emporium, August, 1946. 


“I think the law on guns in vehicles should 
include 22 rifles because they too will kill deer. 
Almost every car you stop on the highway day 
or night has one. Youngsters camping in this 
section all have them, but no training in how te 
use them. About two weeks ago a lady sitting at 
her camp was shot by some youngster.”—Game 
Protector Carl B. Benson, Tionesta, August, 1946 


“Quite a lot of game is being killed by cars on 
the highway. In two nights during the past week 
four raccoons have been killed on Route 6 from 
Pittsfield to Columbus.”—Game Protector James 
L. Latimer, Corry, August, 1946. 


“The Redbank Valley Sportsmen’s Association 
of New Bethlehem had a fine outdoor exhibit at 
the Farmer’s and Merchant’s Picnic held August 
13, 14, and 15. The club has a fine lot of ring- 
neck pheasants to release from the 1200 day-old 
chicks obtained from the Commission.”—Game 
Protector Duane E. Lettie, Clarien, August, 1946. 
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YOUR GAME ON THE TABLE—from page 13 





From the days of my childhood, I was 
told that I should like rabbit and quail be- 
cause it was very good for me. At an early 
age I ventured and tried it, and I have been 
enjoying it ever since. Wild rabbits un- 
doubtedly constitute the largest, cheapest, 
and most generally available supply of 
game in the United States. More of them 
are taken each year by hunters than any 
other species of game, large or small. They 
form an important item of our food supply. 
This fact has been true from the earliest 
settlement of America to the present day. 


In my opinion, rabbit is best when cooked 
the simple ways. Fried rabbit is popular 
with most people, and if cooked properly, 
is an excellent game dish. Don’t pretend 
to like game cooked rare if you really like 
it well done. So long as you use care in 
preparing game, it matters not how you 
serve it. 


Fried Rabbit* 


Skin and clean the rabbit thoroughly. 
Disjoint the legs and cut the back into 
small pieces. Sprinkle with salt, pepper, 
paprika, and flour each piece. Make the 
flour stick by patting it with the hands. 
Melt bacon or some other fat in an iron 
skillet. When melted, fat should be about 
Y%, or % inch deep in the pan. When fat 
is hot, put in pieces of rabbit. Turn them 
frequently and fry slowly until each piece 
is golden-brown. Add %4 to % cup of milk. 
Cover skillet and place in 325° oven or over 
a slow heat and cook for about 15 or 20 
minutes or until tender. If desired, thicken 
gravy and add sour cream and season. Heat 
again and serve immediately. If milk and 
sour cream are not available, water and 
flour will suffice for gravy. 

If the rabbits are surely young then try 
broiling them. This can be done over the 
eamp fire, outdoor grill, or home in the 
oven. 


Broiled Rabbit 


Cut the rabbit into serving pieces. Rub 
each piece with fat all over and salt and 
pepper. Place on a broiling rack and broil 
for 25 to 40 minutes, basting the meat 
every 5 or 10 minutes with the drippings or 
other melted fat. Young squirrels are ex- 
cellent cooked this way. If the squirrels 
are not so young, parboil them in salt water 
until tender and then proceed to prepare 
the meat for boiling. 

The bobwhite—known in the North as 
quail and in the South as partridge—is 


* Recipes from Cooking Wild Game by Frank 
G. Ashbrook and Edna N. Sater, published by 
Orange Judd Publishing Company, New York, 
New York. 








Large deer killed in Washington County, Alabama, season of 1940. 


loved by every dweller in the country and 
is better known to more hunters in the 
United States than any other game-bird. 
It is no less appreciated on the table than 
in the field. Here is a simple and most 
satisfactory way to prepare quail. 


Broiled Quail 


Pluck, clean, and split quail down the 
back, brush with olive oil, any cooking oil, 
or bacon fat, and sprinkle with salt and 
pepper. Place on a broiling rack and broil 
for about 10 minutes, basting frequently 
with drippings or other fat or oil. Serve on 
hot buttered toast and sprinkle with chopped 
parsley and a little onion. Sauted mush- 
rooms with a dash of sherry surely go 
well with this dish. 

Here is another simple but good recipe 
for quail. 


Roast Quail 


Pluck and draw the birds, rub a little 
butter all over them. Tie a strip of bacon 
over the breast or fasten it there with 
toothpicks and set them into a 300 to 350° 
oven for 15 to 20 minutes. 


Some years ago, Talbott Denmead told 
me that Bob Rennert, the late manager of 
the Hotel Rennert, Baltimore, Maryland, 
prepared quail in this manner: After pluck- 
ing and eviscerating the birds, they were 
not split but left whole. Pork sausage mixed 
with an equal amount of bread crumbs and 
cracker crumbs was used for stuffing. After 
the birds were stuffed, salted, peppered, and 
floured properly, they were rubbed with 
olive oil, then baked just as squabs, doves, 
or chicken in a reasonably hot oven until 
brown and tender. Talbot and I and many 
others know quail roasted by this recipe 
are excellent, for we have had them prepared 


this way in our homes many times. 

I could go on and on with more recipes 
for quail, pheasant, grouse, turkey, duck, 
goose, and big game, for I thrill telling you 
about game well cooked. Speaking of big 
game, Frank Dufresne tossed this one my 
way a few months ago. Bob Bloom of 
Fairbanks, Alaska, has his own special way 
of preparing moose head. Said Bob, “First. 
I skin out the head, being very careful to 
save the ears and nose. Next I boil the 
head to remove all flesh and gristle from 
the bones. Then I throw away the skull, 
throw away the hide, and save the meat and 
gristle.” Frank says, “Bob simmers this 
mixture in a heavy iron pot until it is 
thoroughly cooked and tender. He adds a 
few bay leaves, a little ground cloves and 
allspice, the same as is done when making 
hog’s head cheese. Pepper and salt are 
added just before the kettle is removed 
from the fire. He pours this mixture into 
molds to cool and jell, and then locks the 
door to keep out the neighbors.” 

You see, I have been an amateur cook 
for the past thirty years, and am still 
working at it with enthusiastic abandon 
Cooking is my favorite sport, and for in- 
spiration I have explored the cuisines and 
eating places in this country as well as 
abroad. 

So you as a hunter, even though you may 
let the final thrill of cooking your game fall 
to the distaff side of the family, it is still 
your job to bring home the game and see 
to it that the little woman has all the 
latest information on how to cook your 
game to its best advantage. With this help 
and interest from you, she will warm to 
your enthusiasm, so follow through and take 
the game to its finish, for that may be the 
final test of a true sportsman. 
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FIFTY YEARS OF PROGRESS—from page 9 
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At one time deer and bear seasons came in together. The present separate earlier season 


on bears is more popular. 


Owl; and $4.00 for each Goshawk adult and 
$1.00 for each fledgling. 

During the period June 1, 1945 to May 31, 
1946 over $200,000 were paid for bounties, 
more than at any other time in the Com- 
mission’s history, chiefly on foxes which in- 
creased alarmingly while many trappers 
were in the armed services or working in 
war industries. 

In the past two hundred and fifty years 
rewards have been paid on wolves, panthers, 
wildcats, red and gray foxes, squirrels, 
minks, weasels, skunks, certain hawks and 
owls and crows. 

Perhaps one of the most important factors 
in helping bring back and safeguard wild- 
life for the future were the discretionary 
powers conferred upon the Commission over 
twenty years ago. The early days of the 
Commission’s activities were ones of bitter 
struggie and frequent disappointment. In 
many instances the members of the Legis- 
lature were either indifferent or hostile. 
Much needed legislation to effect remedial 
measures was required, and it necessitated 
many hours of battling with Legislative 
Committees, lobbyists, etc. Prior to impos- 
ing this regulatory responsibility upon the 
Commission, the Legislature fixed the game 
seasons, bag limits, bounties, etc., which 
were often set with local rather than state- 
wide conditions in mind. 

Suffice it to say that from 1913 on, when 
the Legislature gave the Commission per- 
mission to close certain territories to the 
killing of deer and elk for a term of years, 
its discretionary powers increased until by 
1937 it could change seasons; close seasons; 
change bag limits; declare special seasons 
where necessary to maintain a proper supply 
or to dispense with surplus amounts of fur- 
bearers; revoke or recall special licenses 
such as taxidermy, fur dealers and others; 
designate the kinds of animals on which 


bounty shall be paid and fix the amount etc. 

Most of these wide regulatory powers were 
granted in 1923 and 1925, from which time 
the program of the Commission really be- 
gun to assume streamlined proportions. 

The time has come to write finis to this 
little narrative, but before I do I’d like to 
summarize briefly the Commission’s Post- 
war programs. 

They will involve an expenditure of $6,- 
000,000 during the next eight to ten years, 
and will include six major projects as 
follows: 

a. An expansion of the food and cover 
improvement program; construction of dams; 
cover-mapping and future management 
planning; growing or purchasing food-bear- 
ing planting stock, to cost $2,640,000. 

b. Establishment of additional game farms 
and expansion of facilities for increased pro- 
duction on farms currently operated; pur- 
chase of more game from private breeders 








for restocking purposes; increasing distri- 
bution of day-old pheasant chicks; importa- 
tions of rabbits, to cost $2,315,000. 

c. An expansion of the Cooperative Farm- 
Game Program throughout the Common- 
wealth as needed, to approximately 1,000,006 
acres, to cost $400,000. 

d. An expansion of law enforcement ac- 
tivities; purchase of new uniforms and radio 
equipment; expansion of game feeding and 
predator control programs; rendering more 
aid to interested landowners; etc., to cost 
$445,000. 

e. An expansion of the present field re- 
search projects and initiation of new ones 
with aid from Feaeral Government. to cost 
$150,000. 

f. An expansion of programs currently in 
effect and provide for additional facilities to 
serve the sportsmen’s groups, schools, serv- 
ice clubs, etc., throughout the Common- 
wealth to inform the public more fully con- 
cerning wildlife restoration needs, to cost 
$50,000. 

More than $1,300,000 for these purposes is 
already available in a Special Wartime Re- 
serve fund which has been gradually ac- 
cumulated. The remainder will be obtained 
from increased number of licenses issued 
and larger appropriations from accumulated 
monies in the Federal-Aid-In-Wildlife fund 
Some projects are already under way; others 
will be started as additional manpower, 
materials, and machinery become available 


Today as we look forward we can still see 
trials and tribulations in the offing; we stil) 
anticipate discouragements, complex prob- 
lems, criticisms, and set backs; but we have 
satisfaction in knowing that the trials we are 
to follow in the future have been broken 
smoothed, and rid of many pitfalls and am- 
bushes as a result of the gratitude and per- 
severance of those stalwart pioneers who 
have preceded us. May we leave those who 
follow us an even smoother trail to follow 
You may be assured that the sincere desire 
of the Commission is to give the best ad- 
ministration in this country and to this end 
we are giving our best throughts and efforts 


Editor’s Note: The Commission is _ interested 
in acquiring old photographs of historical value 
showing early day conservation activities. If you 
have any pictures of this kind and will let us 
have them to copy, you will be contributing to 
a good cause. 





A nice catch of 41 red and 5 gray foxes caught last winter by Bus Corwin, Beaver Falls 
Photo by C. E. Billig, New Brighton. 
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TRAPPED—from page 15 
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the statement in his presence—or he heard 
it somewhere, “It’s no disgrace to run when 
youre scared to death—or your life’s at 
stake.” Maybe these were not the exact 
words, but in this situation they certainly 
applied. An attempt to run between those 
bullets would be like running between the 
raindrops. No—he would never run. That 
would be showing a yellow streak—or would 
it be—in this one case? He would retreat, 
quietly and gracefully. He had one advan- 
tage in his favor, the darkness, or was it? 
Twice The Lip shot precariously close to 
him, he reminded himself. 

Well, a fellow has to start sometime. Tom 
picked each foot up—and set it down—as 
quietly as a cat stalking a mouse. Ten, 
fifteen, twenty, slow, meticulous steps. Noth- 
ing happened. Thirty, fifty, then a hundred 
steps—faster. Still nothing happened. From 
there on, Tom didn’t bother to count the 
steps. They ceased to be steps, and leng- 
thened into jumps. Suddenly he shifted 
gears—and broke into a run. It was down- 
hill, but he was short of breath. 

When he arrived at the edge of Tanner 
Creek his stomach was revolting, as though 
it were full of butterflies, and he was bilious 
and dizzy. Besides, he was suffering from 
a case of “nerves”; his teeth chattered so 
that he feared the fillings would drop out. 
A quick drink of water from the cool stream 
was all he needed. Fear still gripped his 
whole body. He got the drink and felt 
better, but he was soaking wet, inside and 





outside. His left hand accidentally touched 
his right. It was cold and stiff. This must 
be the second stage of “rigor mortis” that he 
had heard the Doctor’s talk about. Well, at 
least he was safe, he assured himself. 

Had Tom known that The Lip had followed 
his every movement for the past hour he 
probably would have died on the spot of 
heart failure. As it was, he glanced back, 
just to make certain of his new freedom 


SPORTSMEN DOUBLE PHEASANT OUTPUT—from page 18 


from this devilish situation; and when he 
did—things happened, a lot of things, and 
all of them bad. The Lip lunged at his neck 
clutching convulsively. His fingers struck 
their mark with astonishing accuracy and 
immeasurable force. Simultaneously, both 
bodies struck the ground, rolling over and 
over. The Lip had a strangle hold on Tom’s 
throat. It seemed to be growing tighter. 
Somebody—somewhere—sometime—had told 
him, “Use your feet, as a last resort.” 

Tom did, exerting every ounce of strength 
in his nerve wracked body. Over and over 
they rolled. Tom was on the bottom. He 
looked down. Precariously he was poised 
on the edge of a cliff, the Lip suddenly 
released his grip, booted Tom in the ribs, 
and rolled him off. Tom knew that his head 
was striking the rock jutted walls of the 
cliff as he tumbled into the deep chasm. 

Considerable time elapsed before he re- 
gained his senses and composure. Cautiously 
he raised his left hand to his forehead. It 
was hot and sticky. Blood!, he surmised. 
He realized that he should rest before at- 
tempting the long hazardous climb back up 
the hill. The light dulled his vision; his 
brain was confused. Yes, he would rest. 

Through misty eyes he saw a face peering 
down at him. It was his wife’s face. “Tom,” 
she said, “if you will snap out of that dream 
and stop kickin’ long enough for me to get 
you back in bed, Ill call the doctor and 
we'll see what we can do about that lump 
on your head.” 





next year. The day-old chick program will 
be continued, but allotments will be based 
on the holding pen space available. There 
will be no limit to the number of chicks 
which any organization can have, if the 
equipment necessary to raise a good, well- 
feathered pheasant is provided. The num- 
ber of birds reared by the various sports- 
men’s clubs greatly increased the stocking 
in their respective districts, which would not 
have been possible except through the pheas- 
ant chick program. The game farms were 
operated at full capacity and all chicks sent 


out were surplus which could not have been 
raised on the farms. 

One organization applied for 100 chicks, 
received 102, and had 100 left after 8 weeks. 
This shows what can be done with good 
brooding equipment and an outside pen con- 
taining plenty of vegetation. Another group 
started 200 chicks and raised 185 to 6 weeks 
of age. In this case, the applicant had no 
previous pheasant raising experience but 
followed the instructions sent to all appli- 
cants. A third organization received 200 
chicks and had 189 remaining after 7 weeks. 








Holding pen 80 x 100 built by a sportsmen’s organization this year. 
each pheasant 32 square feet and have well feathered birds. 


They have allowed 


This group had provided equipment and 
pen space as recommended and were so 
well pleased with their results that they 
plan to raise 1000 chicks next year. 

However, not all applicants raised a high 
perecentage of their birds. One group re- 
ceived 200 chicks and in 5 weeks had only 
22 remaining. In this case a homemade 
brooder, which failed to provide adequate 
heat, was used. Another raised 20 to 6 
weeks from 300 started. A feed containing 
inadequate protein was given these chicks 
and no outside pen was provided. A third 
association applied for 100 chicks and raised 
3 to the age of 5 weeks. In this case the 
chicks were shipped by express. Fifty were 
dead on arrival and 25 more died during 
the following 24 hours. 

After all the final reports have been re- 
ceived, the results will be published in a 
future issue of the GAME NEws. 

On the whole, everyone had better suc- 
cess than last year and, from results re- 
ported so far, there will be 55,000 or more 
(24,000 in 1945) pheasants released this year 
through the cooperation of sportsmen’s organ- 
izations with the Game Commission in the 
day-old pheasant chick program. 


The Meyersdale Sportmen’s Association 
has gone on record to sponsor a fund- 
raising campaign in order to provide the 
wherewithal to purchase several hundred 
rabbits to stock the hunting areas in its 
vicinity. 
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KNOW YOUR INSECTS 
By Dr. A. B. CHAMPLAIN 


Eprror’s Note: Dr. Champlain, whom many of our readers will recall as the versatile author of “Rattlesnake Shack” stories, 
will contribute monthly, beginning with this issue, a series of short articles on both common and little known insects. 


UNTERS, fishermen and numberless persons whose inclina- 

tions take them into the open spaces all run into an occasional 
insect problem. It may be some pest that bothers them or interrupts 
the joy of an outdoor excursion; again it may be some striking 
six-legged creature that arouses their curiosity or appeals to them 
on account of its beauty or color. Our woods and waters are 
teaming with insect life, small creatures whose purpose and activ- 
ities are a part of the great scheme of nature. 

Our larger wild animals who live in the woods and waters also 
have their insect problem. Such pests attack animals both exter- 
nally and internally, often causing sickness or death. The fish in 
the streams are not exempt from insect predators. There are cer- 
tain water insects that subsist on fish eggs and even attack and 
kill small fish. Birds of the air carry insect parasites that annoy 
them. These pests sometimes become prevalent enough to cause 
loss of life. Birds may also carry to plants or trees upon which 
they alight, insects harmless to themselves but detrimental to 
vegetable growth. 

Trees and plants all have numberless insect inhabitants, some 
of which seriously injure or kill their hosts. On the other hand 
certain insects visit the blossoms of trees and plants, carrying the 
pollen from flower to flower, thus insuring the production of 
fruits and seeds. We also find a host of insect species that con- 
tribute by reducing the debris of the forest floor into humus and 
soil. Such insects attack and devour portions of fallen timbers 
or dead animal life thus making way for air, fungi or bacteria 
to finish the job of fertilizing the earth. 

Insects that attack and kill other insects for subsistence are 
considered by man as beneficial, more especially if the insects 
destroyed are pests of mankind or of his possessions. However, 
there are many insects that carry out a programme of life and 
death, murder, robbery and exploitation, that are of no economic 
value to man but interesting in themselves. Last but not least 
we may mention that many insects—beneficial, harmful or neutral 
go toward the food supply of birds, beast or fish, and must be 
considered as an important economic factor in life out of doors. 


Have You Ever Seen Xyloryctes? 

It was in September. We were walking through the woods along 
Clarks Creek, checking on game food. Although we saw but few 
acorns, dogwood berries and fox grapes were rather plentiful. In 
this bottom land we came upon numerous ash trees, scattered 
here and there among other trees and shrubs. Around each ash 
tree a circular area of small holes in the ground attracted our 
attention. These areas extended two to three feet from the base 
of each tree and the small holes were identified as the work of 
skunks. 


WHICH DEER RIFLE—from page 20 





There are several good rifles and calibers in lever action, the 
two leaders being the .348 Winchester and the .300 Savage. Both 
of these, of course, are adequate for elk or moose and either’ will 
plant a deer in his tracks. The best and luckiest shot I ever 
made at a big game animal, incidentally, was with a .348 Win- 
chester. 

A friend and I were hunting down two ridges on opposite sides 
of a small lake. It was about 200 yards across, and the tops of 
the ridges were approximately 400 yards apart. About halfway 
along the ridge I paused to watch the slope beneath my pal, and 
while I was watching a bear trotted into a clearing. He was 
angling down and away from the hunter above, but naturally didn’t 
suspect my presence. 

Midway of the opening he paused and raised his head. Since 
my rifle was sighted for 200 yards and I estimated the range to be 
300, I brought the bead of the front sight up to him from beneath 
and then raised it until it blotted him out. At the report he 
tumbled downhill and came to rest against a log. I knew I had 
collected myself a_ bear. 

I hurried around the lake and found him. The 200-grain soft 


Here was a problem and upon closer observation we found that 
the little animals were digging for insects and their grubs. Frag- 
ments of large dark colored beetles were found in the turned up 
soil and debris near the holes and it was for these beetles and 
their fat grubs that the skunks were searching. 

We recognized this insect as one of the species of Rhinoceros 
beetles known scientifically as Xyloryctes satyrus Fab., and be- 
longing to the beetle family Scarabaeidae. Observing the beetles 
we find them quite bulky in size and about 1% inches in length, 
blackish brown in color, shining and polished in appearance. The 
male Rhinoceros beetle may easily be distinguished from the female 
by the long curved horn arising from the middle of his head. 





Male (horned) and female Rhinoceros Beetle. Photo by Marty Myers. 


During late August we had observed a flight of these Rhinoceros 
beetles at our camp in Clarks Valley. Dozens of the insects were 
flying in the air in the late afternoon and evening. This was 
probably a mating flight and the buzzing noise they made with 
their wings sounded like miniature motors in action. Female 
beetles after mating go into the woods and deposit their eggs near 
the bases of ash trees. Upon hatching from these eggs the little 
grubs or larvae proceed into the earth and feed upon the tender 
roots and rootlets of the ash tree. This of course is not too good 
for the ash trees, but the beetle grubs will grow big and fat. If 
the skunks don’t get them for food, they will grow and develop 
into Rhinoceros beetles next year. 


point had entered his head between his eye and ear, and had 
removed a considerable chunk of the opposite side. A good shot? 
Yes, but also very lucky. 

My praise of the heavier calibers does not mean that I disap- 
prove the lighter ones such as the .250 Savage, .30 Remington and 
.30-30. These three and a number of others are excellent deer 
rifles. Unfortunately, however, most deer hunters are not as 
familiar with their rifles as they should be. They don’t shoot 
during the summer and_fall; if they spend an afternoon sighting 
in Old Betsy before the annual hunt they’re doing well. 

In the hands of a good shot and good woodsman anything from 
the .25-35 on up is a good deer rifle. For most of us who don’t 
shoot as much as we should, who have only a limited time to 
hunt and who may have to risk a tough shot or face the possibility 
of getting none at all, however, a rifle with reserve power is a 
decided asset. 

Maybe the Englishman was right, after all. But in England 
men who work for a living don’t hunt deer. We’re lucky to 
have the opportunity in America, and if we happen to prefer to 
tote a portable cannon, why, I guess that’s our business. 
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Soil Conservation and Wildlife 
(From Page 17) 

the cooperators in planting some of the trees 
and were paid one cent per tree; the 
monies received went into the club fund. The 
farmers treated 176 bushels of seed corn with 
88 pints of crow repellent to prevent black- 
bird, ringneck pheasant and crow damage, 
and began contour strip cropping on 40 
acres. Forty-one acres of strips and contour 
cultivation have been layed out and will 
(begin to) be established this fall or next 
sping. Several acres of lespedeza borders are 
planned for; the farmers will plant these 
with seed furnished by the Commission. 

Three farmers are interested in farm ponds. 
One farm pond of approximately one-fourth 
acre is established and will, if possible, be 
stocked with largemouth bass and blue gills 
this fall. On five other farms in the Proj- 
ect there are already established approxi- 
mately 225 acres of strip cropping, 4500 
feet of diversion changes, 1500 feet of ter- 
races, and many acres of sod waterways. 
On twelve farms there is established approxi- 
mately 90 acres of pine reforestation. Most 
of the previously established conservation 
work on the project was done by farmers 
when the U. S. Soil Conservation Service 
had a demonstration area in the Sacony 
Kistler Creek Watershed several years ago. 

This winter an extensive educational pro- 
gram with the use of slides, movies, and 
bulletins is planned for project farmers. 

In setting up this work on Project No. 
17 there has been active cooperation between 
the Commission and the Soil Conservation 
Service. The Soil Conservation Service has 
furnished aerial photographs and soil survey 
data which is needed in farm planning. 

Insofar as the Soil Conservation Service 
is concerned the major part of the conserva- 
tion job will be accomplished by assistance 
to soil conservation districts. The Game Com- 
mission is only operating on a small portion 
of the land in the county, but neighboring 
farmers are becoming much interested. At 
the time of this writing the writer has been 
informed that the Berks County Commis- 
sioners have voted in a Soil Conservation 
District. 

Project No. 17 is in reality a “pilot proj- 
ect” where the Commission’s employes are 
working out ways and means to aid the co- 
operating farmers with their problems. The 
experience gained there will be used to 
spread like benefits to other Farm-Game 
Projects as fast as the Commission can pro- 
vide trained personnel to do the job. 

Recently another Technician was assigned 
to promote a like program in Western Penn- 
sylvania. 

This is only the beginning of what is des- 
tined to become one of the most important 
undertakings to assure a greater abundance 
of wildlife on the farms of the Common- 
wealth—and more good hunting grounds open 
to public use in regions where they are 
sorely needed. 


Cryptogram on Conservation 
By Kirry MEALS 
CONSERVATION 


DLMR AXZYRBM, CLOR YAR 
LZGLPZM, ZRSRB OLCC KTBR YAPZ 
YARE UPZ XMR. Answers page 40. 


PENNSYLVANIA GAME NEWS 


LET’S HELP CONSERVE 
HUMAN LIFE 


Join the MARCH OF DIMES, 
January 15-30 


THEY GUARANTEE EVERY AMERICAN 
THE BEST IN CARE AND TREATMENT 
IF AND WHEN POLIO STRIKES AND AS- 
SURE HIM THAT THE BATTLE AGAINST 
THE GREAT CRIPPLER GOES ON RE- 
LENTLESSLY. 


THE PHEASANT DOG 
(Continued from Page 20) 


Once in awhile you may see a dog that 
has learned the tricks of a running bird, 
and will circle wide and head him off. That 
is a superlative performance and a great 
display of brains and strategy. Someone 
may say that such an act would border 
mighty close to blinking and perhaps it 
may, but to the gunner who has tried to 
keep up with a dog behind a running pheas- 
ant, such a performance is highly pleasing. 

The pheasant dog should by all means 
be a retriever. This big bird can carry 
away a substantial amount of shot only to 
fall dead or wounded far from the gunner. 
The bird with only a_ broken wing would 
be lost completely without the aid of a 
dependable retriever. Many noted authori- 
ties on pheasant dogs and pheasant hunting 
contend that a man should not be allowed 
to hunt ringnecks without a dog. 

Word is passed along to hunters heading 
for the swales of South Dakota that a dog 
is not necessary out there, yet for every 
bird bagged there is at least one left to die 
miserably in the thickets. No man _ should 
hunt winged game without the aid of a 
competent retriever. .The earlier this lesson 
is learned by sportsmen everywhere the 
sooner our game will increase. 

It takes a smart dog to retrieve pheasant, 
just as it requires intelligence to comp- 
petenty find and hold a wily old cock. 

John Hightower has just written a new 
book on “Pheasant Hunting” which is a 
comprehensive and delightful study of this 
glorious art of upland gunning. Im this 
book he has devoted many helpful pages to 
the task of training the pheasant dog. 

Arm yourself with a good twelve or six- 
teen gauge, load up with number seven 
drop shot, follow the pheasant dog into the 
frosty covers on opening day and every day 
you can, through the thirty-day season. 
Watch the dog bang onto a fine bird, listen 
as he springs from the weeds and cackles. 
When his strong wings rocket the big fellow 
to the top of his rise, and as he levels off, 
find his gay head and neck over your barrels, 
gently touch off the charge and watch him 
fall loosely to the ground. Order the staunch 
dog to seek the clean kill, then relax, take 
in the beauty of the colorful countryside, 
and always remember the picture of that 
beautiful bird in a prize setter’s mouth as 
he proudly retrieves for his master. 
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Field Day at Training School 
(From Page 19) 





best game administration we possibly can. 
If we do make a mistake, call it to our at- 
tention so we can rectify it. 

Game administration is no longer a matter 
cf just passing restrictive laws. Game man- 
agement, call it artificial propagation if you 
like, is one of the most important of the 
Commission’s programs. We need more food 
for wildlife. We know that the better the land 
is, the better the agriculture and game crops. 
We now have two men working with our 
farm-game cooperators encouraging farmers 
to employ soil conservation practices bene- 
ficial to both agriculture and wildlife. 

There are now over 126,000 acres in farm- 
game projects. Our ultimate goal is 1,000,000 
acres. 

Other Demonstrations 


It, after all, is your program. We have 
served without salary and not one of us 
will take one single nickle for anything we 
have done. We are glad to have the oppor- 
tunity to serve you.” 


Some new ideas were added to the pro- 
gram. A skit titled “Trigger Happy Harry,” 
a hunt safely demonstration intended to por- 
tray some of the causes for hunting acci- 
dents, the reasons farmers post their lands 
and the right way to improve public relations 
met with applause and praise for a job we!l 
done. 

The “redcaps” lost the revolver match 
with the Cornplanter Gun Club from War- 
ren, 1383 to 1281. The Trapshooters and 
Skeetshooters had much better success. 

The day was ideal, being one of the hottest 
and clearest in September. If it had been 
three days later it would have been just 
the opposite as on the first day of October 
we had our first snow fall. On summing up 
the total number of registration cards it was 
shown that there were a total of 488 people 
that registered. These do not include the 
staff, student officers, employees and a great 
number of people who failed to register due 
to being late or for a number of other rea- 
sons. It is believed that approximately 550 
to 600 people were present, thereby, setting 
a record for the school. 

A brief summary of the registration cards 
showed that among those attending were: 
7 Game Commissioners; 5 former Game Com- 
missioners including John M. Phillips, of 
Pittsburgh, who is 85 years old, Wm. B. Mc- 
Caleb of Harrisburg who is 84; Francis H. 
Coffin, Scranton; Howard Stewart, Clear- 
field; A. J. Hanes, St. Marys; the entire ex- 
executive staff of the Commission; 6 Field 
Division Supervisors, 8 Game Lands Techni- 
cians; 70 Game Protectors and Acting Game 
Protectors; 7 Deputy Game Protectors; 11 
cther men of the field staff including Game 
Farm Superintendent, Lecturers, etec.; 142 
representatives of sportsmen’s associations in 
the Pennsylvania Federation, 10 newspaper 
representatives including an out of state 
guest, Jim Hurley of the New York Daily 
Mirror; 1 Fish Commissioner; 4 Fish War- 
dens; 1 Member of Congress and 2 Members 
of the House of Rep;resentatives of Pennsyl- 
vania Legislature. 

Forty-eight of the 67 counties were rep- 
resented by the sportsmen, and 183 towns 
and cities. 
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Official 1946 Open Seasons and Bag Limits 


(All Shooting Hours Based on Eastern Standard Time) 

Open season includes both dates given, Sundays excepted for game. On November 1 no 
hunting of any kind before 9 a.m. With this exception, shooting hours daily are 7 a. m. to 
5 p. m., except from July 1 to September 30 inclusive, 6 a. m. to 7:30 p. m. (See separate 
summary for Migratory Game hunting hours; also see Special Regulations for hours to set 
traps in open counties). 


UPLAND GAME (Small Game possession limit Bag Limits Seasons 
two days’ bag) Day Season Open Close 

EE a ee a i a ee 12 
ee er beeen R. whenwe 8 
Ringneck Pheasants, males only ..............+++- BZ seccce 8 \tnov. 1 Nov. 30 
Wild Turkeys (See 8 counties closed)* .......... E éecnee 1 ye ; 
Tee ee es Be ce cenwe eee 20 
Squirrels, Gray, Black and Fox (combined kinds) 6 ...... 24 
ae Spc aiink hake iene Unlimited Mov. 2 ....«. Sept. 30, 1947 
Hares (Snowshoe Rabbits) ...............cceeeee: peewee C88. 16. .cvecs Jan. 1, 1947 
Raccoons, by individual or hunting party® ...... Unlimited ee RB scence Feb. 1, 1947 
ROGROR, UF GERBER? occccncocceccccscescesccce Unlimited Nov. 1 ...... Feb. 1, 1947 
Woodchucks (Groundhogs) ..............2.-eeeee: Unlimited June 1, 1946 .. Sept. 30, 1947 
Grackles (Bronze & Purple) .............ccceeees Unprotected until September 30, 1947 
Bear, over one year old by individual ........... R sesees 1 { q 
Bear, as above, by hunting party of three or more 2 ...... 2 (Nov. 18 ...... Nov. 23 
Deer, male with two or more points to one antler 

(See exceptions under “Antlerless Deer” below)* 1 ...... 1 
~— male as above, by hunting party of six or t Bes. & coves Dec. 15° 

TEPER PRES FS reat oper a ea Jerre r 6 
Deer, Antlerless (See 6 open counties or parts 

i i cist ebcns chess weneohacabaueeans aera ee a Meer Dec. 14° 
NO OPEN SEASON—Ruffed Grouse, Sharp-tailed Grouse, Cub Bears and Elk. 
FUR-BEARERS—(See note under Special Regulations)* 
Minks, Opossums and Skunks®* ................ Unlimited ...... Ae ae Feb. 1, 1947 
Otters (See 3 counties closed)*® ,............... Unlimited ...... a eases Feb. 1, 1947 
Muskrats (By traps onmly)® .............cccceee Unlimited ...... oe. SD saeede Feb. 1, 1947 
Beavers (Traps only. 20 Counties closed)* .... _ § “seeune Se Mar. 1, 1947 


* SPECIAL REGULATIONS 


Turkeys—Counties of Adams, Clarion, Cumberland, Forest, Jefferson, McKean, Perry and 
Snyder closed. 

Raccoons—Hunting season begins at noon on opening date, and ends at same hour on clos- 
ing date; traps not to be placed before 9:00 a. m. on the opening date. (See instruc- 
tions below concerning lifting traps on closing date.) 

Antlerless Deer, Northeastern Pennsylvania—May be taken only Dec. 9 to 14 in that portion 
of Carbon County lying West of the Lehigh River; that part of Luzerne County lying 
North and West of the Susquehanna River; Schuylkill, Susquehanna, Wayne and Wyoming 
Counties. Farm occupants (citizens) who are cultivating lands may hunt such deer thereon 
in said areas without a permit. All others must secure $1.00 permit from Game Commis- 
sion. No applications accepted before October 1. See summary issued with license for 
= ~The with visible antlers may not be taken in areas designated above during 

Otters—Counties of Elk, Jefferson, and McKean closed. 

Beavers—Counties of Adams, Allegheny, Armstrong, Beaver, Bedford, Blair, Cambria, Cumber- 
land, Fayette, Franklin, Fulton, Greene, Huntingdon, Indiana, Juniata, Mifflin, Perry, Som- 
erset, Washington and Westmoreland closed. No trapping at Commission posted dams. 
Non-Residents may not trap beavers. One person may set, tend or operate 10 traps only. 
Beaver traps must not be set on the structure of any beaver dam or house, or within 25 
feet Of the waterline on the structure of either thereof. Trappers are required to keep 
tags above ice or waterline to facilitate identification without disturbing traps. Pelts must 
be tagged within 10 days after season, and may not be sold or otherwise disposed of un- 
til properly tagged. Present them to Protector in District or County where trapped. 

Trapping—Traps for fur-bearers and raccoons not to be placed before 9 a. m. on Nov. 1 or 
before 7 @. m. On any later opening date for trapping. The season on the last date 
indicated for trapping closes at 12 o’clock noon to permit removal of animals caught on 
the last night of the season and lifting traps by daylight. Traps must be tagged; durable 
substitute for metal tags permitted. No counties open to use of anares. Trappers are 
requested. to refrain from setting traps in trails to avoid destroying game and injuring dogs. 


MIGRATORY GAME BIRDS—FEDERAL SEASONS 





Daily Bag Season 

Rails and Gallinules (except Sora and Coote), combined kinds .. 15 Sept. 1—Nov. 30 
Sora ; TE PEI AE SRD NaS a ae Ceiba ie ERS 25 Sept. 1—Nov. 30 
Coots nee oe VEN ss cceeneeee . inetie ened 25 Oct. 26—Dec. 9 
Wild Ducks, except American and. Redbreasted Mergansers (See 

Exceptions)* Bees os been es Shee ERESS CieSbc cb Seu ° 
American and Redbreasted Mergansers .................... ae 25 Oct. 26—Dec. 9 
ee eho de ebb ede Tas ABD LO) 6b O0 2° 
Ce Meme. ooo ea ask aE CR aad cn sewbiaiee Sane ok Seabee eieke 3 Oct. 10—Oct. 24 
Doves . 10 Nov. 1—Nov. 30 


*EXCEPTIONS—The regular daily duck limit of 7 shall not include more than one (1) Wood 
Duck. In addition to the daily limit for Geese or Brant, 2 Blue Geese and Snow Geese 
(singly or in the aggregate) may be taken. 

Possession Limit: Ducks, two days’ bag, but only one (1) Wood Duck. No possession limit 
after first day on American and Redbreasted Mergansers. Woodcock, 8; Geese, Brant, and 
other migratory game birds, daily bag only. Possession 90 days after season. 

NO OPEN SEASON—Wilson’s Snipe (Jacksnipe), Ross’s Geese and Swans. 

SHOOTING HOURS—(Eastern Standard Time). All migratory game birds: From beginni of 
respective open seasons to October 31, inclusive, one-half hour before sunrise to one-half 
hour before sunset, except woodcock, one-half hour before sunrise to sunset. November 1, 
9 a. m. to 5 p. m.; November 2 to end of respective seasons, 7 a. m. to 5 p. m. (unless 
one-half hour before sunset occurs earlier, when Federal regulation automatically applies). 
Doves may be hunted until eunset. 

Exception: On the open waters of Lake Erie and the open tidal waters of the Delaware 
River lying within the Commonwealth from Trenton Falls to the Delaware line (does not 
include inland tidal water), when shooting from boats or blinds at least 100 yards from 
shore, the Federal one-half hour before sunrise to one-half hour before sunset regulation 
applies throughout the waterfowl season, except on November 1, when shooting before 
9 a. m. is unlawful. 

MIGRATORY BIRD HUNTING METHODS 

Permitted: Shotgun only, not larger than 10-gauge, fired from shoulder (including) hand- 
operated repeating shotguns of not more than 3-shell capacity, which must be plugged 
to 3 shots); bow and arrow; dog; blind; boat propelled by hand; floating device other 
than sinkbox; artificial waterfowl decoys. Injured or dead waterfowl may be picked up 
by ~ of a a — a oe craft. 

Prohibited: Automatic shotgun; hand-opera repeating shotgun of more than 3-shell ca ity 
in ine and chamber combined; all rifles; live duck or goose decoys; oma 
aircraft; sinkbox (battery); power boat or sail boat, or any device towed by power boat or 
sail boat; the placing or distributing in any manner of corn, wheat, oats, or other grain 
or product thereof, salt, or gny kind of feed, whereby migratory game birds are attracted 
or lured; and taking of waterfowl by use of cattle, horses or mules. No aircraft, power 
boat or sailboat may be used to concentrate, drive, rally or stir up waterfowl or coots. 

(A8 FIXED BY COMMISSION AT MEETING ON JULY 11, 1946) 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE- 

MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY 

THE ACTS OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, 
AND MARCH 3, 1933 


Of Pennsylvania Game News published monthly 
at Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, for 1946. 


State of Pennsyivania ( g¢ 

County of Dauphin ae 
Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 

State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
Leo A. Luttringer, Jr., who, having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says that 
he is the Editor of the Pennsylvania Game News 
and that the following is to the best of his 
knowledge and belief a true statement of the 
ownership, management (and if a daily paper, 
the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publ.ca- 
tion for the date shown in the above caption, 
required by the Act of August 24, 1912, as 
amended by the Act of March 3, 1933, embodied 
in section 537, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and _ business 

Publisher, Commonwealth of Pennsyivania, 
managers are: 

Pennsylvania Game Commission, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Editor, Leo A. Luttringer, Jr., Harrisburg, Pa. 
2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corpora- 

tion, its name and address must be stated and 

also immediately thereunder the names and 
addresses of stockholders owning or holding one 
per cent or more of total amount of stock. if 
not owned by a corporation, the names and ad- 
dresses of the individual owners must be given. 

If owned by a firm, company, or other unin- 

corporated concern, its mame and address, as 

well as those of each individual member, must 
be given.) Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 

Pennsylvania Game Commission, Harrisburg, Pa. 
3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 

and other security holders owning or holding 1 

per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 

mortgages, or other securities are: (If there are 
none, so state.) None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giv- 
ing the names of the owners, stockholders, and 
security holders, if any, contain not only the 
list of stockholders and security holders as they 
appear upon the books of the company but also, 
in cases where the stockholder or security 
holder appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, 
the name of the person or corporation for 
whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that 
the said two paragraphs contain statements em- 
bracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as 
to the circumstances and conditions’ under 
which stockholders and security holders who 
do not appear upon the books of the company 
as trustees, hold stock and _ securities in a 
capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that 
any other person, association, or corporation 
has any interest direct or indirect in the said 
stock, bonds, or other securities than as so 
stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each 
issue of this publication sold or distributed, 
through the mails or otherwise, to paid sub- 
secribers during the twelve months _ preceding 
the date shown above is .......... (This infor- 
mation is required from daily publications only.) 

LEO A. LUTTRINGER, JR. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 19th 
day of September, 1946. 

(Seal.) LUCILLE A. STROUP. 

Notary Public. 

(My commission expires March 5, 1947.) 





Answers to ““‘What’s Wrong” 


1. The young of birds of prey in first year 
plumage appear larger than the adults. This is 
because their feathers have not yet become firmly 
pressed into their tracts or patterns. 

2. Woodpeckers, except the three-toed species, 
have the inner toe or “thumb” much shorter 
than the other 3 toes. 

3. Trees which have been cut down by a beaver’s 
teeth would not have the appearance of those 
cut off cleanly with a saw. 


Answers “‘Test Your Skill’ 


Alder, Apple, Ash, Bass, Bay, Beech, Birch, 
Cherry, Chestnut, Cypress, Elder, Elm, Fir, 
Lilac, Linden, Maple, Peach, Pear, Pine, 
Plum, Poplar, Rose, Spruce, Sumac, Walnut. 


Answer Cryptogram 


Answer: Wise hunters, like the Indians, 
never kil] more than they can use. 
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THE 
1 0 COMMANDMENTS OF SAFETY 


1 Treat every gun with the respect due a loaded gun. This is 
the cardinal rule of gun safety. 


2 Carry only empty guns, taken down or with the action open, 
into your automobile, camp, and home. 


3 Always be sure that the barrel and action are clear of 
obstructions. 


4 Always carry your gun so that you can control! the direction 
of the muzzle, even if you stumble. 


5 Be sure of your target before you pull the trigger. 
& Never point a gun at anything you do not want to shoot. 
7 Never leave your gun unattended unless you unload it first. 
§ Never climb a tree or fence with a loaded gun. 
€ Never shoot at a flat, hard surface or the surface of water. 


0 Do not mix gunpowder and alcohol. 
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